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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CONGRESSMEN IN THE POSTAL SCANDAL. 


LUTARCH tells us that Pericles was so absorbed in his 
plans for the good of the state and so “rapt up in sublime 
inquiries” that he “left his land untilled and desolate,” perhaps 
neglecting to keep his fences in repair, and often forgot to provide 
for the needs of his political supporters. Thus Anaxagoras was 
left so “neglected and unprovided for” that “the poor old man 
had covered up his head and was going to starve himself”; and 
when the ruler of Athens came to his relief, Anaxagoras exclaimed 
reproachfully : “ Ah, Pericles, those that have need of a lamp take 
care to supply it with oil!” Our modern American legislator ap- 
pears to be wiser than Pericles, and never becomes so “ rapt up in 
sublime inquiries” as to neglect his oil supply, his fences, or his 
Anaxagoras. The latest postal report, at any rate, which was 
made public last week, accuses 151 members of Congress of pro- 
curing unwarranted increase of salary for 161 postmasters, and un- 
warranted allowances for rent, fuel, light, etc., for 177 post-offices. 
The names of some of the most prominent men in Congress ap- 
pear in the list, such as Speaker Cannon, known as “* the watchdog 
of the treasury,” Senators Lodge, Beveridge, Clay, and Pettus, 
Governor Odell, who was formerly a Congressman, and ex-Speaker 
Henderson. Mr. Bristow himself, the chief investigator, is named 
along with the rest. In three cases the buildings occupied as post- 
offices are owned in whole or in part by Congressmen, which is 
contrary to law; but in each case the building was leased before 
the member became a Congressman, and we are told in the report 
that in none of these cases “does it appear that the Government 
has paid an excessive rental.” The irregularities that make up 
the main part of the report consist of indorsements by Congress- 
men of requests from postmasters for increased allowances, which 
turn out, upon investigation, to be unwarranted. In most cases 
several months elapse between the granting of the increase and 
the investigation, during which time the postmaster would receive 
the excessive allowance. The “rake-offs” secured in this way 
varied from $20 to $2,000. Here is one case taken from the report: 


Jefferson, Ohio.—January 11, 1899, on the recommendation of 








the Hon. Charles Dick, the allowance for separating clerk hire at 
this office was increased from $300 to $600 per annum from January 
1, 1899, and on the same date it was further increased to $900 per 
annum from July 1, 1899. November 9, 1903, the postmaster made 
a report to this office, in which it was shown that he was entitled 
to $190 per annum. November 17, 1903, the allowance was re- 
duced to $190 per annum, effective December 1, 1903. 


“The only motive” of the Congressmen, says Chairman Over- 
street of the House postal committee, “was to promote the inter- 
est of their constituents,” and another Congressman remarks that 
the report “shows that we were looking out for our districts.” 
The opposite view, taken by some of the newspapers quoted be- 
low, is that these recommendations for unwarranted increase of 
allowances to political appointees constitute a kind of petty lar- 
ceny by which the Congressman profits politically, and by which 
he is restrained from investigating the postal official who grants 
the increase. Machen passed unscathed through two Congres- 
sional postal investigations. 

So many Senators and Representatives receive mention in this 
report that the New York Press declares that it would be easier 
to publish a list of those who are not named than a list of those 
who are. Neither party escapes. “ Tariff reformers and stand- 
patters, 16-to-1 disciples and gold men, Panamans and anti-Pana- 
mans, trust defenders and trust busters, all are in the same boat,” 
remarks The Press ; “we don’t find one of them trying to reduce 
rents or salaries.” The Philadelphia Ledger thinks that the very 
fact that so many are accused will itself prevent “any strenuous 
action” in the matter by Congress; but it observes that “it is well 
to have the facts set forth, that each man of them may recognize 
how contemptible the whole business appears in the public eyes.” 
It is no excuse to say that the Congressmen have merely been 
“looking after their constituents,” thinks the New York Evening 
Post—that practise lies at the root of all the “ graft,” little and big, 
in Washington. Says Zhe Post: 


“ Every one is pulling and hauling and plotting to secure money 
and appointments for his own district; he will barter his immortal 
soul for a harbor appropriation, a lighthouse, a public building, a 
post-office, or a deputy marshalship for a heeler. The mere fact 
that the outlay is unwarranted seems to disturb only novices at 
Washington. After a term or two they become hardened sinners 
like the rest; they see everybody grabbing, and they can not resist 
the temptation to secure a share of the booty for their own loyal 
followers. They find it an easy step from intriguing for allow- 
ances that are not justified in reason to conspiring for clerkships 
and salary increases that are forbidden by law. Mr. Payne’s re- 
port contains many cases of grants for clerk hire for which the 
business of the office and the rules of the department offered not 
a shadow of pretext. Our latter-day statesmen never dream of 
adopting that motto from ‘Eikon Basilike,’ ‘More than the law 
gives me I would not have.’ They choose rather to pervert an old 
proverb by asserting that he who steals an egg without being 
caught is justified in stealing anox. When men of the standing 
of Congressman Hill, of Connecticut, Senator Cullom, Speaker 
Cannon (that watchdog of the treasury), Congressman Payne, of 
New York, and Hepburn, of Iowa, are taken red-handed, no one 
can marvel that Beavers, Machen, and the small-fry of department 
subordinates rush for loot, with the cry, ‘ Now or never!’ 

“These petty frauds are convincing evidence that it is practi- 
cally impossible to conduct our Government economically; and 
they give us pause when enthusiasts press for enlarging the scope 
of administrative activities. Under the present plan it is for the 
private interest of our public servants to spend not as little, but as 
much, as possible. By lavish and wasteful disbursements they 
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TOGO’S MYSTERIOUS MOVEMENTS EXPLAINED. 


Probably he is busy dodging the magazine editors. 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 
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WHO GOES THERE? 


GENERAL STARVATION—“ They don’t know me, but I shall be familiar 
enough in a few days.” —The Philadelphia Inquirer. 


UNEXPECTED PERILS OF THE WAR. 


strengthen their own position; they bind their venal supporters to 
them by the cohesive power of public plunder.” 


Nothing criminal, however, and very little that is illegal, appears 
in the document; and the newspapers which see no wrong in a 
Congressman’s indorsement of a postmaster’s request for an un- 
warranted appropriation regard the whole affair as much ado about 
nothing. It is “mostly a flash in the pan,” says the Boston Ad- 
vertiser; and the Brooklya Standard Union thinks that the report 
shows that there has been a distinct moral advance in Congress. 
Says the latter journal: 


“ All American citizens will rejoice over the fact that Fourth As- 
sistant Postmaster-General Bristow’s report on the relations of 
members of Congress with the Post-Office Department does not 
disclose any really serious scandal. No Senator or Representative 
is charged with violating a penal statute, and Chairman Overstreet 
says there is nothing in the report reflecting upon the integrity 
of any member of Congress. Indeed, the publication is a relief 
rather than a sensation, for the conviction of Machen and the tes- 
timony in other cases brought to trial had led many people to fear 
that some of our most esteemed public men might be false idols. 
It is true that 151 Congressmen, comprising members of both 
parties and representing more than half of the States of the Union, 
are on record as applying for increases in post-office clerk hire in 


“excess of what the offices concerned were legally entitled to, but 


there is clearly nothing criminal in that. Nota penny went into 
the pockets of the Senators or Representatives, who were, perhaps, 
too zealous in pushing the interests of certain of their constituents, 
at the expense of Uncle Sam and the taxpayers generally, yet it 
was done in pursuance of the practise that has prevailed in our 
Government from its very beginning. It is not an ideal standard 
of public morals, of course, and the apparent disposition of so 
many of our public officials to be extravagant with the people’s 
money for the benefit of a favored few is the most regrettable and 
discouraging feature of the whole melancholy disclosure ; yet there 
is reason to believe that even in this respect there is a decided ad- 
vance from the average tone of previous generations and that 
things are not so bad as they seem.” 


The Indianapolis Journal (Rep.) condemns the whole affair as a 
Democratic attack on the Republicans in Congress. It says: 


“Democratic members of the House have been fomenting this 
alleged ‘ scandal’ in the hope of smirching the Republicans. As 
most of the postmasters for several years past have been Repub- 
licans, it is natural that under_a Republican Adminstration Re- 
publican members should have a good deal of this sort of work to 


do in the department. There is nothing improper about it, and it 
looks as if Mr. Bristow had quite overstepped the limits of fair- 
ness in reflecting on members of Congress for doing it.” 


THE OHIO LYNCHING. 


7 OVERNOR VARDAMAN may be pardoned for that sar- 

donic smile as he reads to-day’s news from Ohio,” re- 
marked the Chicago Pos¢, in commenting on the lynching of a 
negro murderer in Springfield, O., on March 7, and the race riot 
on the following day. On March 6, the negro had killed a negro 
woman and an officer. On the following day a mob stormed the 
jail, took out the negro, shot him to death in the jail-yard, and then 
hanged the body to a pole and riddled it with bullets. On the 8th, 
the mob set fire to the negro quarter, causing a loss of about 
$20,000. The buildings were dilapidated frame-structures, of from 
The town all last week was under 
The prin- 


one to three stories in height. 
martial law, the troops being sent from outside towns. 
cipal thing which incited the mob, it is said, was the leniency with 
which murderers have been dealt with in the past in that county. 
For its ten murders in about two years not one murderer has been 
electrocuted, and only two have been given life imprisonment. 

No arrangements seem to have been made by the authorities to 
cope with the mob; and when troops were called, it was too late 
to prevent the lynching. In reply to a message from Mayor 
Bowlus early in the evening of the 7th, Sheriff Routzahn said he 
did not anticipate trouble. A few hours later, when the mob began 
to form, he asked the mayor for assistance. Governor Herrick 
could not be reached in time to sanction the order to call out the 
troops, but the adjutant-general at Columbus was found. After 
some delay, efforts were made to gather members of the local Na- 
tional Guard, but they could not get more than twenty men together, 
in two companies, and the officers, so the despatches say, feared to 
confront the mob with so few men. When troops from the outside 
towns arrived, the mob had finished its work. The troops were 
mustered out only to be called upon again the next day to restore 
order in the city, part of which was in the hands of the rioters. 
When the mob entered the jail, Jailor Gregory, the despatches 
say, was forced at’ the point of a revolver to turn over the negro, 
realizing that it was useless to resist. Other officers rushed to his 
assistance, but they were brushed aside by the mob, Sheriff 
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Routzahn, who is criticized in the 
press for not using greater force in 
protecting the negro, “ pleaded ” with 
the mob, and declared it was his 
sworn duty to protect the negro; but 
the mob only jeered at him. 

The authorities come in for severe 
criticism from the newspapers, 
which seem to think that the officials 
could have prevented the outrage 
had they possessed a little courage. 
“Nothing is shown,” says the Bos- 
ton Herald, “which indicates that 
the dreadful business could not have 
been prevented if there had been a 
resolute determination to prevent it 
on the part of the authorities. The 
police made no firm stand, and not a 
shot was fired or a club used to stay 
the mob, the likelihood of which had 
been recognized all day.” The New 
York Press calls upon Governor Her- 
rick to remove the sheriff, and now 
that a grand jury has been put at 
work against the lynchers, it re- 
marks: “If Governor Herrick does 








people will be disposed to seize on 
the incident in proof of these facts,” 
says the Nashville Banner; and 
the Springfield (Mass.) Republican 
says that “the truth is that the pe- 
culiar offense of the negro criminal 
in all cases, which exposes him to 
mob vengeance, is the color of his 
skin. If the murderer at Springfield 
had been a white man, he would now 
be alive and awaiting due process of 
law.” The Charleston Post asks: 
“What sort of people are these who, 
after lynching a negro for the murder 
of a policeman, proceed to burn out 
the entire negro quarter of the city?” 
Here isacomment from 7he Florida 
Times-Union (Jacksonville), which 
voices the sentiments of several 
Southern contemporaries : 


“If lynching can have a plea in its 
defense, it is when the crime is be- 
yond punishment and the law only 
punishes the innocent. But the Ohio 
savages can not plead this excuse for 
their cruelty—the negro in this case 








not make a horrible example of that 
Springfield sheriff, we shall be vastly 


- manual of tactics.” 
“One can not read the details of the 


horror without feeling that, with all our boasted civilization, we are 
little, if any, better than savages when it comes to self-govern- 
ment,” declares the Toledo Blade; “the authorities were either 
cowardly or corrupt, and should be held responsible for the gross 
outrage. It needed but a strong hand and a cool head to restrain 
the mob. These were lacking, and another disgrace has been 
put upon Ohio.” 

The Southern newspapers think that race prejudice and not the 
crime was principally responsible for the lynching—a view that is 
also taken by some Northern papers. “The Southern press and 

















| THE NEW GODDESS OF PEACE. 
—Bush in the New York World. 


GOV. MYRON T. HERRICK OF OHIO. 


: 2 7 The Detroit Free Press remarks: ‘“‘Governor Vardaman of that he was lynched for killing the 
disappointed ina manonwhom the Mississippi prevented a lynching recently. Governor Herrick 
country has looked with favor.” of Ohio should lose no time in beginning to study the Vardaman 





NAVAL PREDICTIONS. 


had only killed a negro woman and 
a white man—there is no evidence 


negro woman. But the law stood 
ready to punish both these crimes— 
the criminal was in jail and held by 
the sheriff for trial. Why should he have been lynched? Are 
white murderers lynched in Ohio? . . . Let justice be done tho 
the heavens fall—arraign this body of citizens before the courts 
and let the penalties of the law be enforced that our institutions be 
preserved and the law live and not die in the land. Amen!” 


Governor Vardaman, of Mississippi, who with the aid of troops 
recently prevented a lynching in his State, declares that the inci- 
dent shows the “ intensity of race prejudice even in the North.” 
He says further: 


“It is a symptom of social trouble which causes me to look with 














IN NINETEEN HUNDRED AND UMPTY-TWO. 
Leipziger in the Detroit Mews. 
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‘*! WONDER WHERE ILL BE A YEAR FROM TO-DAY.” 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago 7ridune. 


GLIMPSES OF 


anxiety to the future. The negro is increasing in criminality. 
Liberty is regarded by him as a license. The only remedy is re- 
straint and the enactment of laws to suit his peculiar mental and 
moral nature. Laws suited to the white man do not fit the negro. 
The Fifteenth Amendment to the federal Constitution should be 
repealed.” 


REPORT ON THE INDIAN LAND SCANDALS. 


\ HILE the Indian scandal does not seem to be as serious as 

first anticipated (for last summer it was said the postal 
scandals would pale into insignificance in comparison with the new 
scandal), the newspapers regard it as bad enough. Charles J. 
Bonaparte and Clinton Rogers Woodruff, who have been investi- 
gating the irregularities in the Indian Department, report that the 
“immediate ruin to the 
genuine Indian population and profound discredit to the United 


States, exciting reasonable discontent on the part of all classes of 


conditions in the Territory are threatening 


the population and demanding prompt and drastic remedies on the 
part of Congress.” The investigators say the Dawes commission 
can be abolished with advantage and the remaining work done by 
the Indian inspector and citizenship court. The Brooklyn Lagle 
believes the commission “ could well be dispensed with,” and the 
Pittsburg Dispatch says that “if the Administration is to live up 
to the early reputation of its head, it must take this opportunity to 
emphasize that when any of its representatives acquire pecuniary 
interests in the subjects of their official action, their public useful- 
ness is ended.” 

The report also sustains many of the charges made by Chief 
Agent Brosius, of the Indian Rights Association, that some of the 
government officials were connected with land companies and were 
helping various men and corporations to acquire Indian lands 
at a price far below their real value. In so much of the report as 
is given out in the despatches there is no detailed description of 
the ways in which the accused officials operated. The report con- 
firms the connection of Tams Bixby, chairman of the Dawes com- 
mission, with the Canadian Valley Trust Company, and says that 
this fact impairs his usefulness as a public official. Commis- 
sioner Breckinridge has considerable investments in corporation 
stock, and these, the report says, have seriously impaired his 
public usefulness. Indian Agent Shoenfelt is exonerated from all 
the charges against him, and the report says that Indian Inspector 
J. George Wright’s temporary ownership of stock, which he has 
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since sold, is no occasion for censure. Commissioner Thomas B. 
Needles admits having a small investment in a certain company, 
and the report suggests that he get rid of it. A. T. Aylesworth, 
chief clerk of the Dawes commission, and H. V. V. Smith, its dis- 
bursing officer, the report says, are identified in public opinion 
(but their connection is not proved) with supposed real estate spec- 
ulations. The report says that such speculation should be forbid- 
den, and that the accused officials should sever all connection with 
these companies. Both have since resigned from the commission, 

Mr. Hitchcock, Secretary of the Interior, concurs as to the ref- 
erences to federal officials, and says that he will later consider the 
proposed sweeping changes in the organization and administrative 
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THE STRENUOUS ONE—“TI almost wish I were a Democrat.” 
—Taylor in the Denver News. 


STATESMEN 


methods. The President says that if it should be found possible 
to close up the work of the commission this year and discontinue 
it accordingly, “1 would regard this as desirable and invite the at- 
tention of Congress to the matter.” 

“When we consider that many of the trust companies operating 
in the Territory are little more than ‘ associations of individual 


‘grafters,’” says the Minneapolis 7zmes, “it is no wonder that dis- 


credit is cast upon reputable corporations, and still less that the 
Dawes commission, and the entire federal staff in the Territory, 
are in bad odor there.” The New York Lvening Post declares: 
“What was justly regarded ten years ago as a governmental mis- 
sionary body has been struck by a kind of dry rot that has de- 
stroyed, not only the philanthropic impulses which actuated the 
original members, but the instinct of official rectitude in their suc- 
cessors. There is a pie to be cut, and the men with the widest pie 
knives are found to be those who should beat back the hungry 
looters.” The Providence /owrna/ remarks: 


“In any case a real protection against graft can not be found in 
occasional investigations and convictions, in reorganizations of 
systems, or in spasmodic action of any kind. The remedy must 
be applied earlier and higher up. It does not appear, it is true, 
that the Secretary of the Interior in this case any more than the 
Postmaster-General in the last preceding case of the same kind 
was personally involved in the seandal or aware of its existence. 
But in both cases it is clear that there was carelessness in the ap- 
pointment of subordinates and carelessness in supervising their 
work; and it is at those points that reform, to be effective, must 
be undertaken and insisted upon. So long as men who are capable 
of grafting are admitted into the public service and not constantly 
and minutely watched they will find opportunities to ply their ne- 
farious trade. There is no system or frequent change of system 
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that they can not circumvent. It is only by rigid tests for appoint- 
ment, close and unremitting oversight after appointment, and im- 
mediate discharge for the first lapse, however slight, from the 
strictest honesty that grafting can be reduced to its lowest terms.” 


? 





DEMOCRATIC OBJECTIONS TO DEMOCRATIC 
“‘ POSSIBILITIES.” 


“T° HE most noticeable feature of the Democratic press com- 

ment on the men who are being considered for the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination is the note of criticism and protest 
that arises from one quarter or another every time any leader be- 
comes prominent; and the more prominent a leader becomes, the 
louder swells the chorus of opposition. When Mr. Bryan occupied 
the center of the stage, the Gold-Democratic press assailed him; 
when a Cleveland boom was inaugurated, it was Mr.-Bryan’s paper 
that led the attack on the ex-President; when Mr, Gogman at- 


tained prominence by his leadership in the Senate, his: policy and. 


wisdom were riddled by a score of Democratic papets.that favored, 
the Roosevelt Panama policy. “i 

Now Mr. Hearst comes to the front by his capture of the Rhode 
Island delegation to the national convention, and in his turn be- 
comes the object of harsh and unfavorable remarks. “ Hearst is 
enough to sink any cause and damn any party,” observes the New 
York Evening Post, an independent paper with Democratic lean- 
ings; and the New York 77mes (Ind. Dem.) calls his boom “a 
menace and a peril.” “The movement is synonymous with evil,” 
thinks the Norfolk Landmark (Dem.); and the Macon 7elegraph 

















HOW LONG WILL IT TAKE THEM TO REACH THEIR DESTINATION ? 
—Biggersin the Nashville Banner. 


IN A PRESIDENTIAL 


(Dem.) says: “ Mr. Hearst will not be nominated this year unless 
the gods make mad the Democratic party for the purpose of de- 
stroying it, which God forbid!” “There is no chance of his being 
nominated for President, and we do not believe that the delegates 
from a single Southern State will vote for him when the conven- 
tion meets at St. Louis,” says the Charleston Vews and Courier 
(Dem.), and it adds that “ we are sure that he would be defeated if 
he should be nominated.” The Columbia Sate (Deém.) ridicules 
the idea that South Carolina favors him; and the Savannah Mews 
(Dem.) finds difficulty in seeing “how Mr. Hearst could expect to 
have much support anywhere.” People must certainly “draw the 
line at Hearst,” exclaims the Savannah Press (Dem.); and the 
Athens (Ga.) Banner (Dem.) would look at his nomination as “a 
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calamity to the Democratic party.” It “would be nothing less 
than party suicide,” declares the Atlanta _/ourna/ (Dem.), 

The only daily of any importance, outside ‘his own papers, that 
favors the Hearst candidacy is the Atlanta Mews, which says: 


“Hearst is the people’s candidate. The people are for him 
everywhere, because he is always and everywhere for the people. 
The politicians are, for the most part, against him, because he is - 
not for the politicians, But the strength of the Hearst movement 
is in the faith and hope of the people in their proven and effective 
champion. .... 


“ All the old names that are linked with apathy, compromise, and 
concession fused in a furious protest against the young David of 
the eight Democratic dailies of the country. 

“But it is all invain. The people are in the saddle, and they 
will ride over the heads of the bosses to victory.” 


In spite of Mr. Cleveland’s denial that he is a candidate, his 
availability for the nomination is being discussed fro and con with 
no little vigor. The Houston Post (Dem.) suggests satirically that 
Mr. Cleveland might take Senator Hanna’s place in the Repub- 
ican party; and it predicts that if the Democratic party nom- 
inates him, the South will “ cease to be solid,” and “ more than one 
State below Mason and Dixon’s line would go Republican for the 
first time.” The Omaha World-Herald (Dem.) can not imagine 
the Democratic voters “ undertaking the gigantic effort sincerely to 
support the half-baked Republican policies of Grover Cleveland ” ; 
and the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot (Dem.) declares that “ Cleve- 
land’s election would be the worst defeat the Democracy has sus- 
tained since it named Horace Greeley,” for “in the case of Greeley 
it stultified itself by naming.a Republican and going, to defeat.” 
while “if it should name and elect Cleveland, it would doubly 
stultify itself by putting a Republican in the White House.” 

Charles F. Murphy, the leader of Tammany Hall, says that he 
favors Mr. Cleveland, but the Brooklyn Zag/e (Dem.) suspects 
that he is merely saying this “as a mask,” and that he really favors 
Mr. Hearst. The Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.) thinks that 
Mr. Murphy is masking a boom for Mayor McClellan, which will 
be “sprung” at the right moment.. The New York 7imes and 
World, the Brooklyn Eagle, Harper's Weekly, the ‘Chicago 
Chronicle, the Houston Chronicle, the Nashville A merican,.and a 
number of other similar papers speak of Mr. Cleveland favorably. 
Says the last-named journal: 


“The fact is, Cleveland is the Colossus of the party. His very 




















“'TIS A FEARFUL THING IN WINTER TO BE SHATTERED BY THE BLAST, 
AND TO HEAR THE RATTLING TRUMPET THUNDER, ‘CUT AWAY THE 
MAST!"”’ May bell in the Brooklyn Lap/e. 
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W. W, RUSSELL, 
Chargé d’Affaires at Panama, who 
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DIPLOMATIC CHANGES IN LATIN AMERICA. 


name is worth a million votes where votes are most needed. View 
him from every point, he stands out among his fellow Democrats 
as the pyramids tower above the Egyptian sands. Parker has 
strength here and there. Gorman has followers. Olney is well 
liked in spots. Hearst has his friends, paid and otherwise. But 
above them all and overshadowing them all is the towering per- 
sonality of the Sage of Princeton, the one man whose every utter- 
ance instantly rivets the attention of millions of American citizens. 
“ This great statesman, could he be induced to again take up the 
leadership, would overwhelm Roosevelt, because he stands for 
sound and conservative policies of government as contradistin- 
guished from radicalism and its attendant evils. No man who 
reads the great independent press can fail to see that Mr. Cleve- 
land is the choice of that powerful element, an element without 
whose votes no man can hope to succeed at the ballot-box.” 


In regard to the “ Parker boom,” while the Democratic Con- 
gressmen are reported to be largely in favor of it, and while it is 
thought likely that the New York state convention may indorse 
his candidacy, it must be said 


would resemble a footrace between a centipede and an Edam 
cheese.” 


THE POLYGAMY PERIL. 


HILE the most varied diversity of opinion appears in the 
comment of the press upon the testimony regarding Mor- 
monism and polygamy, it seems to be true that the newspapers 
reach a severe or mild conclusion, according to their belief that 
the Mormon polygamy is growing and becoming a peril, or that it 
is dying out. This testimony is coming out in the hearing before 
the Senate committee which is considering Mr. Smoot’s right to a 
seat in the Senate. The testimony of President Joseph F. Smith, 
the husband of five wives and the father of forty-two children, was 
treated in these columns last week, and it was seen in that testi- 
mony that the committee was aiming at a general investigation of 
polygamy in the Mormon Church. President Smith, it will be re- 


called, said that “not more than 





that a careful reading of the Dem- 
ocratic press discloses no enthu- 
siasm for the movement. The 
New York Sw, which has shown 
many evidences of anxiety to find 
“anybody to beat Roosevelt,” 
says of this boom: 


“South, West, North, and 
East, Democrats wanting to find 
a statesman who can beat Theo- 
dore Roosevelt are anxiously in- 
quiring what may be the salient 
qualities and running capabilities 
of the Hon. David Bennett Hill’s 
candidate, Justice Parker. 

“Salient qualities? The esti- 
mable and symmetrical gentleman 
presents to the inquiring vision all 
the salient qualities of a sphere. 

“Running capabilities? As far 
as has yet appeared, the running 
capabilities of perfect rotundity 
only. He might with Hill’s as- 








three or four ‘per cent. of the 
entire membership of the church ” 
have entered plural matrimony. 
The Salt Lake 7Z7ribune, com- 
menting on this, expresses the be- 
lief that “a little over one-third, 
or, say, something like thirty-five 
per cent.” of the Mormon adults 
in Utah are living in polygamy ; 
and Senator Dubois, of Idaho, a 
member of the Senate committee, 
intreduced census figures last 
week to show that about 234 per 
cent. of the adult Mormon popu- 
lation in Utah were living in po- 
lygamy in 1890. The Senator 
says in an interview: 


“The solution of the Mormon 
problem must be made here and 
now or the whole country will 
suffer and the foundations of its 








sistance roll along through a 
Presidential canvass. 
“A Roosevelt-Parker campaign - 


“SHAKE, PARD!” 
“Simultaneous and consecutive polygamy.”—Dr., Dix. 


Government will be weakened. 
Before this hearing is concluded 
—Bush in the New York World. the country will learn that the 
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States of Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, and to a large degree Colorado 
and Oregon, are threatened with a terrible curse likely to spread 
beyond the West and Southwest unless it is checked.” 


President Smith, however, thinks that polygamy is on the wane. 
He gives the following figures of polygamous families, based on a 
church census : 


“In 1890, at the time of the late President Wilford Woodrutff’s 
manifesto, there were 2,451 such families. 

“In October, 1899, it was found that this number had been re- 
duced as follows: By death, 750; by removals beyond the confines 
of the republic, 63; by divorce, 95; leaving at that time 1,543. 

“It is now ascertained that the original number has been re- 
duced by 1,554, or 63 per cent., leaving only 897 still living, and 
that the great majority of them are of advanced age.” 


The Deseret Evening News (Salt Lake), the official organ of the 
Mormon Church, welcomes the investigation of its doings, and 
says that “there is nothing in it but will endure investigation, or 
that we are unwilling to expound and explain.” But, it adds: 


“When untruths are told about plural marriage and we attempt 
to show the truth, we are accused of ‘teaching polygamy,’ and are 
accounted as criminals. On that theory President Joseph F. 
Smith is ‘teaching polygamy’ to United States Senators, and we 
hope he will be able, before the inquiry is closed, to set forth all 
that we believe concerning that doctrine, as well as to make clear 
the fact that there are less cases of polygamous marriage in Utah 
to-day than in many other States of the Union.” 


What is meant by this last phrase the Mormon daily goes on to 
explain as follows: 


“Of course the state of society outside of Mormondom will not 
be entered into in this investigation, but it would not be amiss for 
people who are holding up their hands in holy horror at men who 
have plural wives and will not cast them off in any particular, to 
take note of common relations in the Christian cities of this coun- 
try that are not only unlawful, but frequently involve the desertion 
and repudiation of women and children, and conduct that is both 
heartless and animal. 

“The ‘lifting up of the curtain’ that hides these practises would 
disclose an array of ‘skeletons’ that would be both startling and 
hideous, and, mark it, one need not go very far from this city to 
find cases in point. How would some of the blatant howlers 
against ‘Mormons’ who, in order to act justly and honorably with 
their families, find themselves in face of a misdemeanor, relish a 
retaliatory movement for the enforcement of statutes and ordi- 
nances that would strike in unexpected quarters, and would 
mightily disturb many select social circles? 

“Mind this! We make no comparison between the evils that 
abound in this ‘Christian’ land that are winked at and condoned 
and the system of wedlock revealed through the ‘ Mormon’ 
prophet. God forbid! We simply give a hint to some of the 
corrupt and depraved gentlemen (?) who attack the Saints and are 
soaked themselves in debauchery or spattered with vice, that they 
are not ‘living within the law,’ and it ill becomes them to shout 
and point the finger at men who would rather forfeit their lives 
than descend to the level of their revilers. But as the great Mas- 
ter advised to his followers, let the Saints possess their souls in 
patience !” 


The Detroit Free Press believes that polygamy is “ extermina- 
ting itself.” “ Time will eradicate the evil,” it remarks, “and there 
is nothing to worry about.” The Chicago Chronicle likewise 
thinks that the practise is disappearing, but suggests that the 
present persecution is more likely “to aggravate the evil than to 
remedy it.” The Buffalo Express, the Minneapolis 7r/dune, and 
a number of other papers fail to see how all this evidence in regard 
to the polygamy of Smith, Lyman, and other Mormon leaders can 
incriminate Smoot, who is not shown to have practised, preached, 
or advised plurality of helpmeets. 

Other papers, however, look upon polygamy as an evil of so 
frightful mien that even to associate with such lawbreakers as 
these Mormon leaders should disqualify a man to associate with 
our Senators. “Does not Mr. Smoot’s representative relation to 
a band of confessed’ outlaws disqualify him in good conscience 
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from membership in the Senate?” asks the Philadelphia Ledger; 
and the New Orleans 77mes-Democrat, and the Norfolk Vzr- 
ginian-Pilot think it does. The latter paper refers to Mormonism 
as “a conspiracy to commit crime,” and it declares that to seat 
one of its leaders in the Senate ° 
famy and a shame.” 


“would be nothing less than an in- 


The reflections of the Mormon daily, quoted above, upon the 
lax matrimonial relations of people who are not Mormons find an 
echo in many other news- 





papers and a demand is 
being heard for national 
laws on marriage and 
divorce, or at least a 
national statute defining 
and outlawing bigamy 
that will reach the Mor- 
mons and the Dakota 
divorcees. Some of the 
papers advocating this 
are the Philadelphia /7- 
guirer, the Cleveland 
Leader, and the Pitts- 
burg Gazette. 

The Boston Adver- 
tiser and the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Press are 
authority for the state- 
ment that the Repub- 
lican leaders are begin- 
ning to fear that the 
Mormon voters in Utah, 














ROBERT W. TAYLER, 

Attorney for the prosecution in the 
Smoot case. He was chairman of the 
Idaho, Nevada, Colora- special House committee on the case of 

- ; Brigham H. Roberts. 
do, Wyoming, and Mon- . ‘ 
tana will go over to the Democrats if Senator Smoot is excluded, 
so they are planning to delay action till after election. The neces- 
sary delay will be secured, we are told, by sending a Senatorial 
committee to Utah which will find itself unable to finish its work 


and return until after the adjournment of Congress. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


PRESIDENT SMITH confesses a large responsibility for the prevalence of 
that honored name.—7he New York World. 


SOME of the Mormon prophets are about to get a “revelation” straight 
from the American people.—7%e Chicago News. 


ONE of the members of the Korean royal house is visiting in Manila, He 
probably wants to get a tip as to how it feels to be benevolently assimi- 
lated.—7he Washington Post. 


MR. BRYAN says that Mr. Cleveland was “‘ separated from public duty by 
a lack of conscience.”’” Mr. Bryan was separated from public duty by lack 
of votes.—7he Atlanta Journal, 


THE Russian fleet undoubtedly was in New York harbor at the time of 
the war, and in view of recent happenings it seems a merciful thing that 
nobody called the bluff.—7he Washington Times. 


“IT is the man who counts,” said Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., to his class Sun- 
day. Butsome men are able to counta good deal more than others—be- 
cause they have got it tocount.—7he New York Evening Mail, 


DESPITE the claims of pessimists, Democratic harmony does not appear 
to be so far removed. Even Mr. Bryan and Mr. Cleveland appear to be 
agreed on their opinions of each other.— 7he Detroit Free Press. 


IN order to exclude foreign vessels the Philippines are part of the United 
States. In order to exclude Philippine products from our ports the islands 
area foreign country and tariff rates are exacted.—7he New York Herald. 


REPRESENTATIVE MCMORRAN of Michigan wants to know why it costs 
the Government $1,000,000 more than it would an individual to have a bat- 
tle-ship built. This is Mr. McMorran's first term in Congress.—7he Wash- 
ington Post. 

THE last of several Esquimaux brought to this country by Lieutenant 
Peary is reported to be dying. Itis scarcely humane to bring Esquimaux 
from their native clime and expose them to the rigors of a New York win- 
ter.— Zhe Kansas City Journal. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


IS THE TASTE FOR POETRY DECLINING ? 


Sb sirienstc baths closely upon Mr. William Watson’s article 
protesting against the “spirit of profound insensibility and 
indifference to literature” existing in England (see THE LITERARY 
DiGEsT, February 13), comes an address by Mr. Alfred Austin, 
the English Poet-Lau- 

“The 
Growing Distaste on 
the Part of the Many 
for the Higher Kinds 
of Poetry.” With these 
deliverances may also 
be linked that of Prof. 
George Saintsbury, of 
Edinburgh University, 
who declares (in the 
New York /ndependent, 
February 25): “ Any day 
we may wake up and 
find ourselves with a 


reate, entitled 


really new poet, a really 
new school of poetry. 
But the fact is that we 
have scarcely had the 
one, and we have cer- 
4 tainly not had the other, 
for nearly forty years.” 
In view of opinions so 








MR. ALFRED AUSTIN, THE ENGLISH POET- 
LAUREATE, 
Who has been trying to account for “the 
growing distaste on the part of the many for 
the higher kinds of poetry.” 


pessimistic, the ques- 
tion may well be asked: 
Is poetry losing its old- 
time hold on the imaginations of men? The London Sfectator 
(February 13) says: 


“When the Poet-Laureate feels it incumbent on him to lecture at 
the Royal Institution on ‘ The Growing Distaste on the Part of the 
Many for the Higher Kinds of Poetry,’ those who are concerned 
for the development of what is best in the mind of the nation must 
necessarily experience a certain shock of alarm. This was Mr. 
Alfred Austin’s self-chosen task on Friday week, and the conclu- 
sions to which he asked his audience to come were gloomy enough. 
Men and women to-day, he asserted, turned away from reflective 
poems unless they were of the most modest dimensions. Our 
fathers and mothers used to learn long passages of poetry by 
heart, whereas their children looked coldly at such verse. Even 
Shakespeare himself was merely tolerated. In his younger days, 
he said, he could repeat by heart the ‘Essay on Man,’ ‘The De- 
serted Village,’ and Gray’s ‘Elegy.’ Was there a man or a woman 
under thirty who could say as much now? The readers of to-day 
preferred tit-bits of poetry. And the reason? He put this distaste 
for the higher forms of verse down to one main reason—there were 
other minor reasons, such as the proclaiming by the critics that 
this or that writer was a great poet when he was in reality nothing 
of the kind—that another kind of romantic literature was more 
congenial to the age. Thenovel and the prose romance had ousted 
long poems. This he regarded as a misfortune. Novels might be 
valuable as a refreshment to overwrought brains and to persons 
recovering from sickness, but they tended to destroy the taste for 
the higher poetry. Thus what might have been the most whole- 
some of tonics ended by being the most depressing of stimulants.” 


The Spectator admits that there are grounds for Mr. Austin’s 
pessimistic conclusions, but thinks that, on the whole, his state- 


ment is exaggerated. It continues: 


“To prove his point—to prove—that is, that... the class of 
genuine readers and thinkers is smaller to-day than it was forty 
or fifty years ago—the Poet-Laureate must prove that there is a 
tendency in the highest class to driftdown. He can not demon- 
strate that by stating that as a young man he could repeat the 
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‘Essay on Man,’‘ The Deserted Village,’ and Gray’s ‘Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard’ by heart, and by challenging the present 
generation to produce some one who can repeat as much; because 
it is only a coincidence when to the critical faculty of appreciating 
the best poetry there is conjoined a remarkable power of deliber- 
ately committing verse to memory. Rather he must prove that 
there is, on the whole, a noticeably smaller demand on the part of 
the public for the works of the classic poets. And if Mr. Austin 
were to attempt to demonstrate this by an appeal to the sales of 
the booksellers—by inquiring, that is, how many copies of Shake- 
speare or Milton or Wordsworth or Tennyson are’ asked for and 
bought by the public every year—what would he find? He would 
find, we believe, that the demand for new editions of the classics 
is very jarge indeed, far larger than it used to be ten years ago. 
. .. That the genuine ‘reading public’ have to-day changed, or 
are likely to change, their reverence for the great poets there is no 
evidence at all. There is plenty of evidence to the contrary to be 
obtained from a glance at the shelves of the booksellers.” 

Correspondents of Zhe Spectator take issue with this view. 
One writer says: “1 believe that the new editions of the poets are 
mostly bought for presents for young people, particularly for girls. 
. . . Poetry is regarded—much as a good deal of religion is—asa 
pretty, becoming, proper sort of thing for the young, but as of no 
real value, and without any serious significance for grown-up peo- 
ple.” Taking up the discussion on this side of the Atlantic, the 
New York Evening Post comments: 

“It is uncomfortably true that the pessimism of Mr. Austin and 
Mr. Watson, and of a thousand others who face the facts, is en- 
tirely justified. There is indubitably a growing dislike among us 
for the higher kinds of poetry, and certainly, if the Government of 
this country does not actually discourage literature, it at least does 
nothing to aid it. Few people, probably, stop to reckon up the 
enormous decrease in the mere interest of living brought about by 
this indifference to the joys of the imagination. How the dulness 
and triviality of what is called society might be relieved by a seri- 
ous interest in literature such as we connect with the great salons 
of France and England in the old days; how the stage would be 
cured of its imbecility; how much those who toil would be light- 
ened of their weariness and cares.” 


WHAT MAKES A BOOK SELL—A PUBLISHER’S 
VIEW. 


N a literary era in which it is often assumed that a book’s suc- 
cess depends chiefly upon the way in which it is pushed and 
exploited, it is encouraging to know that at least one prominent 
publisher (Mr. George P. Brett, president of the Macmillan Com- 
pany) has come to the conclusion that merit and vital human inter- 
est are, after all, the only qualities that in the long run can givea 
book wide circulation. Mr. Brett admits that new methods of ad- 
vertising have met with an astonishing degree of success, “ espe- 
cially where the novels exploited followed on the heels of really 
popular books, and especially also when these latter were imitated 
by the successors in question.” But the only results finally at- 
tained have proved to be “an increase of expense on the part of 
the publishers for advertising, the filling of the columns of the 
daily and weekly newspapers with inane and often offensive per- 
sonalities about authors and their works, and a general weariness 
on the part of the reading public.” Books which deserve to suc- 
ceed, says Mr. Brett, eventually “find their public,” whether they 
are advertised or not, and three instances cited by him (in the New 
York Outlook, February 27) lend support to this view: 

“In the winter of 1882 Mr. F. Marion Crawford, who has, I be- 
lieve, published more novels that have met with wide success and 
popularity than any other living writer, brought out his first novel, 
‘Mr. Isaacs.’ Its early history is curious and very pertinent, I 
think, to the points I am trying to establish. . . . ‘ Mr. Isaacs’ 
did not find its public at once, and the enormous popularity and 
sale which it afterward enjoyed began only after it had been pub- 
lished some little time. ...... 

“Few people, probably, to-day read Bellamy’s ‘Looking Back- 
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ward,’ which, nevertheless, remains perhaps the best story of its 
class, and was for many months more read and talked of than any 
novel of its time, its sale probably having reached half a million 
copies. Yet, on publication, it met only a lukewarm reception, 
and, passing from the hands of one publisher to another, was not 
pushed as some recent novels have been. Its sale, notwithstand- 
ing, was so large that I have been told that its original publisher, 
who went out of business, could have paid all his debts from the 
profits of this one book, if it had found its public at once on pub- 
lication. 

“No recent book has repeated, I think, in the course of its pub- 
lication, the experience of Mrs. Ward’s ‘Robert Elsmere,’ which 
was given away as a premium with a bar of soap—common wash- 
ing-soap at that—and the incident, tho amusing, is not, perhaps, 
particularly apropos of our theme, which is to show how books 
achieve circulation; yet ‘Robert Elsmere’ is, nevertheless, an ex- 
cellent example for our purpose. Published before the days of 
international copyright, its American publishers had little incentive 
to make it popular, to do so being merely to run the risk of piracy. 
Yet of their comparatively expensive edition tens of thousands of 
copies were sold, and in the various pirated editions which after- 
ward appeared the book must have circulated upward of a million 
copies, and without advertising or exploitation of any kind in the 
modern sense of the word.” 


In order to achieve success in light literature, says Mr. Brett, in 
conclusion, it is necessary to deal with the themes which have and 
must always have “perennial human interest.” The success of 
opportunity or of the moment may perhaps be attained without 
doing so, but “the books which have become standard and will 
live throughout all time will be found to deal with those subjects 
and only those which are of enduring interest to the human race.” 


*“THE FIRST AMERICAN STYLIST OF HIS 
GENERATION.” 


« Sova rumors that Mr. Henry James, after a residence of twen- 

ty-two years abroad, is on the point of returning to the United 
States fora number of months, in order to renew his impressions 
of this country, lend special timeliness to an article on “ Henry 
James and His Countrymen,” by Herbert Croly in 7he Lamp 
(February). What influence, it is interesting to inquire, has Mr. 
James’s expatriation had upon his work? What has he gained 
thereby, and what has he lost? “These questions,” says Mr. 
Croly, “can not be answered without some discussion of the 
motive which induced one of the foremost American novelists and 
the first American stylist of his generation to persist in living 
abroad and of the relation which he and his work occupy to the 
new American life, letters, and literary ideals.” We quote further: 


“ American life is in the making. Its social forms are confused 
and indefinite; its social types either local or evasive, or imper- 
manent. Its ideal of a democratic society in a democratic state 
is constantly present as an ideal, but mostly absent as a reality, 
offering a problem to be worked out rather than an achievement 
to be generalized and portrayed. Its intellectual interests are 
for the present subordinated to its moral, practical, and business in- 
terests. The atmosphere of its life is charged with activity and 
endeavor rather than with observation and reflection. The novelist 
who attempts to represent this life finds himself in a difficult situ- 
ation. It is hard to reach or to maintain any sufficient intellectual 
concentration or detachment. He is himself generally caught up 
and whirled along by these powerful illusions which strenuous Amer- 
icans are trying to convert into realities. He becomes either a patri- 
otic orator masked asa novelist, or he confines himself to the de- 
scription of the social eddies which the flood of American life occa- 
sionally casts off to one side. In such a society the permanent 
aspects which a novelist may fix tend to be, as the work of Mr. 
Howells shows, somewhat unimportant; and if the better Ameri- 
can novelists are particularly deficient in the power of coherent, 
salient, and edifying thought, if they seem unable to compose large, 
powerful, and vivid social pictures, the difficulty lies both with the 
material itself and with the effect of their surroundings in diluting 
the blood of their intellectual purpose. 

“In abandoning his own country, Mr. James seems to have been 
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driven by the logic of his choice to fasten his attention more ex- 
clusively than ever upon those social traits in which his country- 
men, when at home, are most completely lacking. He instinc- 
tively, he consciously, preferred the study of definite and mature 
social types. Altho coming from the country of little leisure, Mr. 
James almost always portrays leisured people, or people in their 
leisured moments—men and women who have for one cause or an- 
other abandoned the day’s work. They may not be rich; but if 
so they have either consented to their poverty, or are seeking 
wealth, as did Kate Croy, by devious and daring social diplomacy. 
They are not interested in trade, in politics, nor, as a rule, in ideas; 
but they are ‘wonderfully’ interested in each other: and the only 
active working people who are admitted to this set of economic 
parasites are the artists—the people whose active work illuminates 
the play of social contrast, diplomacy, and adventure. Mr. James 
likes to arrange people of this kind in effective and significant 
combinations, heightened by an effective and significant back, 
ground. It is a subtle, exciting, and finished social situation, 
which he isolates, analyzes, interprets, and composes, with his eyes 
fastened exclusively upon the psychological esthetics of the people 
and the social esthetics of their attitudes toward one another. 

“London is obviously much more in the shadow of this kind of 
social foliage than is New York or Boston.” 


The real penalty which Mr. James pays for his expatriation, 
continues Mr. Croly, is that of being wholly separated from the 


main stream of American literary fulfilment. His public is neces- 


sarily small, and it does not include to any effective extent his 
American fellow craftsmen— “the men who will carry on the work, 
and, perhaps, have their share in the consummation.” 


“It should be added, however, that if the consummation is 
reached, it will be reached only by the acquisition on the part of 
his literary fellow countrymen of an artistic and intellectual integ- 
rity analogous to that of Henry James. What they need above all 
is some infusion of his incorruptible artistic purpose, of his devo- 
tion to good workmanship, of his freedom from stupefying moral 
and social illusions, of his ability, limited by his outlook tho it be, 
really to simplify his material and really to construct his effect. 
Their need of an infusion 
of this kind can scarcely 
be exaggerated. Without 
it their work will remain 
at best a kind of literary 
journalism, and will be as 
certainly ephemeral as 
are all slovenly and su- 
perficial works of art. 
Much as his literate fel- 
low countrymen need Mr. 
James, however, it is the 
misfortune of his position 
that they do not and can 
not derive this artistic 
leaven directly from his 
books. In __ individual 
cases, of course, the fer- 
ment has been transmit- 
ted, but, on the whole, 
they can not obtain any 
conspicuous benefit from 
him without a dangerous 
imaginative transposi- 
tion. They can not sub- 
mit to his influence with- 
out risking what is best 
in their own point of view. 
He who is in some ways 
so great and admirable a master will be shunned or ignored as a 
teacher and model by his American fellow craftsmen; and if they 
acquire any of his merits, it must necessarily be from a source 
which has some of Henry James's intellectual incorruptibility and 
disinterestedness, but which also has the quality of being mo- 
mentous, contagious, and popular. 

“To possess much of the style and intellectual vision which one’s 
countrymen need, and yet to be so divided from them that you can 
not help them in their poverty, seems to me a high price to pay for 
the advantages of Mr. James’s expatriation. Yet 1am not bold 





MR, HENRY JAMES. 


He is expected to visit this country dur- 
ing the coming summer, after a residence 
of twenty-two years abroad. 
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enough to say that the price is too high. An achievement so ex- 
traordinary and so individual as that of Henry James is absolutely 
its own justification, and American critics should recognize this 
plain condition by considering it chiefly upon its own merits, rather 
than upon its defects or effects.” 


FORBES ROBERTSON’S “HAMLET.” 


- aseesty ROBERTSON is regarded by almost general crit- 

ical consent as the greatest “ F amlet” of the modern Eng- 
lish stage, and his appearance in this réle at the Knickerbocker 
Theater, New York, has aroused keen interest in dramatic circles. 
During the past seven years Mr. Robertseu has been seen in this 
and 


part in England 


Germany. In this coun- 
try he gave his first per- 
formance of the play 
at Philadelphia a few 
weeks ago. 

The metropolitan crit- 
ics pass varying judg- 
Robert- 


ments on Mr. 


son’s impersonation, 
but agree in conceding 
its great originality and 


rare personal distinc- 


tion. “This new Ham- 
let,” says Zhe Sun, 
“should be seen by 


lover of Shake- 
The 


every 
speare.” Times 
comments : 


“The Hamlet of 
Forbes Robertson is 
dominated by a tone of 
refined and_ beautiful 
naturalism. It is less 
romantically impassion- 
ed and vehement than the Hamlet of E. H. Sothern, less pictur- 
esque and salient in externals than that of Irving, less forcible 
in imagination, less richly colored in emotion than that of Edwin 
Booth. But it impersonates in the highest degree the modern feel- 
ing for simple and flawlessly human art. It was Emerson who 
remarked that the speculative genius of Hamlet waited to be un- 
derstood until the nineteenth century. It may be added that it 
remained for the end of that century and the beginning of the next 
to embody that genius of thought and doubt in an actor who con- 
ceived the princely hero as first of alla man. As Forbes Robert- 
son sits in a leather armchair in the Garrick Club, smoking a 
cigarette, the thoughtful profile, the melancholy, luminous eyes, 
the simple dignified attitude suggest nothing so much as the Prince 
of Denmark. On the stage these attributes heighten and kindle 
under the spell of beautiful thought and gracious human emotion, 
but they retain their quality of exquisitely modulated lifelikeness. 

“Tall and spare is this Hamlet, princely erect in carriage, with 
hands that bespeak in their exquisite refinement the soul born in 
the purple ; artistically sparing of gesture, yet eloquent in the least 
flutter of susceptibility and emotion; with a lean countenance of 
aquiline profile, and hollow, ascetic cheeks, almost gaunt; with 
large, sensitive mouth, sad, deep, luminous, eloquent eyes, and a 
voice—but words fail for that voice, leaving the fattest, most opu- 
lent dictionary bankrupt. 

“If it is less than golden and crimson in its emotional sugges- 
tion, it is more than silver. In its moments of repression it mut- 
ters sonorously like an organ, and like an organ it swells in pas- 
sionate utterance with a thousand musical modulations. It ca- 
resses, it pleads, it sobs, and it cries out in pain. And every tone 
is replete with delicate thought and apt meaning. It is not a per- 
sonality, perhaps, that compels the dull to poetic comprehension, 
the insensible to sensibility, and it thus lacks the universal appeal 
of the loftiest art. Yet it is the personality of incarnate intellect, 














FORBES ROBERTSON AS *“‘ HAMLET.” 


This impersonation is proclaimed “th 
most impressive since that of Edwin Booth.” 
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the scholar, the prince ef men. 
modern Hamlet.” 


It is the personality of the great 


The Evening Post takes a less favorable view of the perform- 
ance. It says in part: 


“In a theatrical sense the impersonation is exceedingly attract 
ive, if it isnot always sound. Some of the most serious flaws in 
it are due, indeed, to undue straining after theatrical effect, to de- 
vices permissible, possibly, in romantic drama, but out of place in 
high tragedy. . . . In the more tragic parts of the play, in the 
scenes with the Ghost, in the Queen’s chamber scene, and in the 
final catastrophe, Mr. Robertson plays with sufficient force and 
feeling, but rises to no great heights of tragic passion. In melan- 
choly, in moods of philosophic abstraction, in poetic and romantic 
glamour, in elevation, his Hamlet is lacking ; in alert intellectuality, 
in originality of general design, in modernity of manner, and in ex- 
cellence of technical execution, it isa very noteworthy achievement. 
It is inexpressibly superior to the multiform mimicries of Beer- 
bohm Tree, or the affectations of Wilson Barrett, but it will not 
atone for the disappearance of Irving’s prince. It is a most elab- 
orate and skilful compilation. but it never reveals the glow of an 
inspiration.” 


Mr. William Winter, of 7ze 7ribune, writes. 


“The actor is shown to be introspective, intellectual, pensively 
somber, endowed with sensibility and refinement, and profession- 
ally capable; the performance is uninspired and cold. It has been 
officially proclaimed as ‘the most impressive Hamlet since that of 
Edwin Booth.’ Such it could readily be—for since the time of 
Edwin Booth (which was also the time of the great Hamlet of 
Henry Irving), there has been no embodiment of this character 
that was ‘ impressive,’ unless it were impressive for error, or heavi- 
ness, or dulness, or affectation, or folly. It is vastly preferable, 
however, to the desecrations that have been exhibited here from 
Germany, Italy, and France (the elderly, brawny, muscular, and 
fat, or the fantastic, wizened, and vapid Hamlets of such actors as 
Sonnenthal, Salvini, Rossi, Mounet-Sully, and Sarah Bernhardt. 
. . . It lacks the authoritative predominance of a great personal- 
ity. Itlacks poetry. In its effort to be modern, colloquial, and 
expeditious, its manner dwindles to that of the preceptor (as in the 
argumentative, expository, and tame utterance of the great speech 
about death), or to that of the drawing-room exquisite (as in the 
instructions to the Players and in the dialogue with the graveyard 
clown); but it is sustained and sincere, and at least it has thought, 
dignity, feeling, and grace. In the old days of the stage reputa- 
ble performances of Hamlet were, comparatively, numerous, and 
nobody was expected to go into hysterics about them. The pres- 
ent exposition of the tragedy will not ignite the neighboring waters, 
but it enables the community to see a pictorial, tho not always 
rational, setting of a great play, and to listen to some of the most 
majestic and beautiful words that ever were written, and, as an- 
nounced at the outset of these remarks, it will stimulate that so- 
lemnity of feeling and meditation which is good for the soul.” 


In the New York performance the part of Ophelia is taken by 
Mr. Robertson’s wife, Gertrude Elliott. Her impersonation of 
this réle, says Zhe Times, is “a work of careful artistry rather 
than a creation of the imagination”; but it is “ intelligent, girlish, 
and sincere.” 


DOSTOYEVSKY, THE DOMINATING FORCE IN 
RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


HE letters of Feodor Mikhailovitch Dostoyevsky have just 
been edited in Moscow. Ossip-Lourié, a Russian writer, 
has an article in the Revue Socialiste (Paris) which is really a 
character sketch of the neurotic Russian sociological novelist 
“whose Dantesque figure has not ceased to dominate Russian lit- 
erature.” This writer calls Dostoyevsky an “epileptic psycho- 
sociological romancer,” and declares that the author of “ Memoirs 
from a Morgue” and “Crime and Punishment” was an inspirer 
of the work of Nietzsche. To quote the novelist’s own words: 


“I am one of the proletariat of letters. I have never produced 
a work which I have not paid for in advance. . . . It has happened 
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to me many times that the beginning of a chapter of one of my 
novels was already in press, while the end was still in my head and 
positively had to be written the next morning. My necessity, the 
lack of money, choked and strangled and gnawed at me. Ah, if 
I only had had money, my future would have been secure.” 

The great tragedy of the novelist’s life was his condemnation 
and exile to Siberia, because of his alleged connection with the 
Pétraschevsky affair. He had made an excellent start, and his 
first work, “ Poor Folks” (1848), had a colossal success. The 
famous Russian critic, Biélinsky, after reading this work wrote to 
the author: “Do you yourself understand what you have done? 
It isa new revelation inart. Be careful of your talent; you will 
become a very great writer.” His second novel, “ Sosie,” was not 
so successful, but the third, “ White Nights,” was making him still 
more famous when the conspiracy was discovered. In April, 1849, 
the St. Petersburg police apprehended a group of twenty-three 
revolutionists, among them Dostoyevsky, at the house of one of 
them, the since famous Pétraschevsky. The last-named was a 
disciple of Fourier, and 
his doctrines were, of 
course, considered dan- 





gerous to the state. 
They were all immedi- 
ately put into prison and 
condemned to death; 
but Dostoyevsky and 
several others had their 
sentences commuted to 
exile, the author being 
sentenced to be deprived 
of all his rights and con- 
demned to forced labor 
in Siberia. He denied 
ever sharing in Pétra- 
schevsky’s political and 
philosophical opinions. 
While in prison in a 
fortress in eastern Si- 














beria he wrote many 
FEODOR DOSTOYEVSKY, letters to his brother 


Russian novelist (1822-1881). For nine years André, 


Sn 4. eeu His sufferings 
an exile in Siberia. 


in prison finally induced 
him to recant all his liberal, philosophical, and political views, so 
that not only was he content to confess that he had never wished 
for a Russian republic, but declared “ that there was nothing good 
in Russia since Peter the Great which had not come down from 
the higher classes to the lower, from the throne to the people. 
From below, however, nothing good had ever mounted to the 
surface, nothing but egotism and brutality.” The life in prison 
almost maddened him. He wrote: 

“ The intellectual privations are much worse than the most hor- 
rible physical treatment which we undergo. . ... A man of culture, 
condemned by the law to suffer the same penalty as this man of 
the common people, suffers incomparably more than the latter. He 
must smother all his longings, choke off all his customs, and step 
down into a sphere much lower with an air he is unaccustomed to 
breathe. He is likea fish thrown upon the sand. His punishment 
is sadder and harder to bear than is that of the ordinary man.” 

After four years of forced labor and five in military service Dos- 
toyevsky petitioned the Emperor, Alexander I]., for permission to 
return to St. Petersburg, in order that he might recover his health 
and look after his family interests. His material and physical 
condition was then pitiable. “I had to write for money and abase 
my soul. . . . For six months my wife and I have been in such 
misery that our very last piece of linen is worn out. The little one 
has fallen sick, and my wife can not get the necessary nourish- 
ment for her. . . . Look at Turgenef and Gontcharov, those rich 
men! I wish they could see the condition in which I work.” 
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It was at this time that Dostoyevsky began to be inspired by his 
Panslavistic theory, which he afterward elaborated, and for which 
he has been so much condemned. “Conservative and mystic, . . . 
a fervent disciple of the Orthodox church, a perfect patriot, Dos- 
toyevsky became the hope, the supreme guide of the Slavophiles, 
whose theory is Russia and Russia only. The Slavophiles would 
jealously guard their country from the foreign element, even as the 
Mussulmans guard the women of their harems. Every foreigner 
is an enemy. Russia should know nothing of the developments 
which European civilization could introduce into her political and 
social organism. To protect the national means of production 
against foreign markets, to guard the national development against 
every idea from the outside, to affirm that Peter the Great and 
Catherine I]. were wrong in trying to introduce foreign institutions 
and sciences, these are the ideas of the Slavoephiles.” And of 
these Dostoyevsky was chief. We quote in conclusion: 

“ Dostoyevsky knows with a wonderful knowledge the hearts of 
his heroes. He goes to the bottom of their hearts and reads the 
motives which guide their actions. He has sincere compassion for 
all humanity, for every one who suffers, with faith in the spiritual 
insight of the poor and oppressed. He goes down to the depths 
of the houses of shame, into the most horrible abysses of vice and 
misfortune. He shows how many of our ideas are moral or im- 
moral only according to circumstances. He puts before us with 
terrible plainness the fatal question of the responsibility of crime 
and virtue. He conducts his reader by successive steps and all 
sorts of moral descents to the very foundation of the human heart. 
All his pages vibrate with tenderness—it is more than charity—a 
tenderness which is a true, all-embracing love. . . . He delves 
deep down into the human soul and discovers the psychological 
impulses which so often disfigure it.”— 7rans/ation made for Tur 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 


NOTES. 


THE movement to build a music-hall in Chicago and to make the Chicago 
Orchestra permanent has succeeded, and the concerts are to become a per- 
petual institution. This announcement is made on the authority of the 
Chicago Record- Herald, which declares that the success of the effort repre- 
sents “ the crowning achievement in the life of Theodore Thomas.” 


MR, EDMUND GOSSE’S appointment to the librarianship of the British 
House of Lords “recalls another literary candidacy,’ says the New York 
Evening Post, “that of Matthew Arnold, in 1867, for the librarianship of the 
Commons. Tho he had Disraeli’s support, a ‘horrid domestic intrigue’ 
turned the post over toa more obscure applicant. To Mr. Arnold the dis- 
appointment was considerable, for his duties as a school examiner were 
onerous.” 
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GERMANY’S “OFFICIAL”? ART AT THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION—* MAY IT 
NEVER RETURN TO THE FATHERLAND!”’ 
—Simplicissimus (Munich), 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE NEW DISCOVERIES IN RADIATION. 


HE various new discoveries in radiation that have justly at- 
tracted so much attention of late years, both among scientific 

men and the general public, are treated as a group in an article 
contributed to La Nature (Paris) by M. A.de Marsy. The writer 


calls special atten- 








tion to the radiations 
discovered years ago 
by M. Gustave Le 
Bon and called by 
lumiéere notre 
(dark light]. 
discoveries were 
noted 


him 


These 


in these col- 


umns at the time, 





but they were neg- 
lected both by the 
and the 
public, and Le Bon’s 


scientists 


name is unknown to 
those who are famil- 
iar with the names 
of Réntgen and the 
Curies, yet his dis- 











covery seems how to 





> acknowledged by 
PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN THROUGH be ac g y 


BODY BY DR. LE BON; 


AN OPAQUE 
EXPOSURE ONE MINUTE. all as a real and val- 
uable one. M. de 
Marsy proceeds first to classify the various types of newly dis- 
covered radiation. He says: 

“The new radiations that physicists have been studying for sev- 
eral years fall into two entirely distinct classes: 1. Radiations of 
the cathode-ray family—that is to say, similar to the rays emitted 
by the cathode of a Crooke’s tube. These consist of projected 
particles. 2. Radiations produced by vibrations propagated 
through the ether by waves. Such are the ‘dark light” of Dr. 
Gustave Le Bon and the #-rays of Blondlot. 

“To the first class of these radiations belong the emissions of 
radioactive bodies, such as radium, thorium, and uranium. They 
are formed of a mixture of particles of dissociated atoms charged 
with electricity. 

“It was thought at first that a very small number of bodies pos- 
sessed this property of sending out ceaselessly a flood of matter 
coming from the breaking-up of their atoms; but in a series of 
memoirs published during the last seven years Dr. Le Bon has 
proved that all bodies have this property in various degrees. . 

“This theory of the university of radioactivity has finally be- 
come widespread. Recently Professor Lodge said that the diffi- 
culty was not to find radioactive bodies, but substances that are 
not radioactive.” 


Le Bon believes that all these phenomena are aspects of a new 
form of energy, which he calls “ intraatomic,” which is as widely 
diffused as heat, and which causes the disaggregation of matter. 
He believes that he can establish the following laws: 


“1. Matter, hitherto supposed to be indestructible, slowly dis- 
appears by the continual dissociation of its component atoms. 

“2 The products of this dissociation constitute a substance 
intermediate between ponderable bodies and the imponderable 
ether. tae 

“3. Matter, hitherto regarded as inert and able only to give up 
energy that has been furnished to it, is, on the contrary, a colossal 
reservoir of forces that it may give out without being supplied 
from outside.” 


The rays discovered by Blondlot and named by him #-rays are 
of.the.second-category-into which the writer divides the new radi- 
ation (that analogous to ordinary light), and they appear, he says, 
‘to be closely similar to Le Bon’s “dark light.”. Le Bon has been 
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able to photograph through opaque bodies, we are informed by M. 
de Marsy. This feat is often reported in the newspapers, but 
usually turns out to be simply the making of a print from a nega- 
tive—a very different thing from the making of a negative when an 
opaque body separates the photographed object from the camera. 
M. Le Bon’s results are apparently of the latter kind; the photo- 
graph of a house reproduced herewith is remarkably clear consid- 
ering the circumstances. The lack of perfect focus, he says, is 
due to the facts that the focus of his “dark-light” rays can be 
found only by calculation, and that the phosphorescent screen used 
as a sensitive plate had a rough surface. The photograph of a 
candle flame is a snapshot, and was taken by an observer who was 
with his camera in complete darkness. An ordinary photograph of 


the flame is added for comparison. An ordinary photographic 


plate, the writer tells us, is not very sensitive to these radiations, 
but certain phosphorescent substances are as sensitive to invisible 
light as gelatinobromid is to the visible spectrum, and it is with 
these that the photographs here reproduced were obtained. That 
so many bodies should give off these invisible radiations is, says 
M. de Marsy, a very natural phenomenon; there is nothing won- 


derful about it. He goes on: 


“ All these bodies, down to a temperature of absolute zero, radi- 
ate on the simple condition that they shall be placed in surround- 
ings of slightly lower temperature than themselves. . . . But what 
could not have been foreseen is the great penetration of these rays, 
which traverse [in the case of Blondlot’s #-rays] several centime- 
ters of metal. The 
Hertzian [electric] 
waves traverse stone, 
wood, marble, etc., 
but. . . are stopped 
by a sheet of metal 
only one centimeter 
[o.4 inch] in thick- 
ness. As for ultra- 
violet radiations, a 
sheet of glass only 
one-tenth of a mil- 
limeter [sty inch] 
thick suffices to stop 
them entirely. 

“Spiritualists of- 
ten .talk of bodies 
surrounded with a 
luminous aureole. 
This really exists, 
but we do not see it. 
Since above absolute zero everything in nature radiates, it is evi- 
dent that toa sufficiently sensitive eye—and perhaps there are 
nocturnal animals with such eyes—an individual plunged in what 
seems toa normal eye to be absolute darkness may appear sur- 
rounded with brilliant light."—77vanslation made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 

















PHOTOGRAPH OF A CANDLE FLAME TAKEN 
THROUGH AN OPAQUE BODY; EXPOSURE ONE- 
THIRTIETH SECOND, 


Where are the Wireless Telegraphs?—Some of 
the technical journals are beginning to suggest that wireless teleg- 
raphy is not living up to its brilliant promises. 


, 


One of the “ pes- 
writes thus editorially in Zhe American Electrician 
(March, 1904): 


simists ” 


“We are really beginning to despair of ever seeing the fruition 
of even the most modest ambitions of wireless telegraph enthusi- 
asts. At the outset we mildly suggested that wireless telegraphy 
might prove of incalculable practical value for signaling between 
ships and lighthouses, shore stations, etc., over relatively short 
distances, but that its field was obviously limited, and we were 
promptly put down as belonging in the category of pessimists and 
obstructionists. Time has developed numerous ‘ inventors’ of 
wireless systems, produced magnificent fields for all such systems 
—on paper—and brought forth inspiring recitals of ‘ intentions,’ 
claims, predictions, etc., ad infinitum. But we have been pained 
to note that whenever any one has called upon wireless telegraph 
apparatus actually to do something practical and fulfil one hun- 
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dredth of one per cent. of the roseate promises made for it, some- 
thing ‘ unexpected’ has happened. The legitimate market for 
operative wireless apparatus has never been satisfactorily sup- 
plied; the United States Signal Corps has had a succession of 
discouraging experiences with wireless telegraph apparatus and 
promoters; attempts at practical wireless operation on an impor- 
tant scale made in this country have turned out exasperating fizzles. 
Under the circumstances we acknowledge that the first clause of 
our original prognosis was wrong and are tempted to substitute the 
opinion that wireless telegraphy shows no symptoms of proving 
valuable under any industrial circumstances whatever. This, how- 
ever, would scarcely be justified, since there are a few ship and 
shore stations at work.” 


RIFLE PRACTISE WITHOUT POWDER OR 
BULLET. 

SO-CALLED “sub-target gun machine,” by the use of 

which a soldier may be given all the benefits of long-range 
target practise without firing his rifle. is described in 7he A meri- 
can Inventor (March 1). The device has been adopted by both 
this country and Canada, and was used with success in the recent 
army maneuvers at Camp Sanger, Fort Riley, Kansas, the most 
extensive held in this country since the Civil War. Says the 
writer of the article just mentioned : 


“The only target practise engaged in during the encampment 
was with the sub-target gun machine, one of those purchased by 
the Government being located at Fort Riley. Officers and men 
alike were enthusiastic in its praise. 

“This machine, illustrations of which accompany this article . 
is designed for target practise without the use of ammunition. 
The need of apparatus of this description has long been felt by 
officers and men of the regular army as well as the militia and not 
a few private individuals interested in rifle-shooting, for marks- 
men require frequent and long practise to become proficient and 
to remain so. Todo this with ammunition involves considerable 
expense, especially as it is necessary to use the daytime and fre- 
quently to go toa range a long distance away for such practise. 
The modern high-power rifle and the increasing density of popula- 
tion render the providing of suitable ranges within a convenient 





























THE SUB-TARGET GUN MACHINE; KNEELING POSITION, 


Courtesy of The American Inventor (Washington), 


distance of the city very difficult. It is this fact together with the 
economy of sub-target gun practise that have created the great in- 
terest which is everywhere shown in this machine. 

“ As will be seen by the accompanying illustrations, the machine 
js simple in construction. .1t consists of a subbase or stand and 
adjustable carriage base ; a ground-steel carriage rod having at the 
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target end a steel scoring-needle accurately spring-balanced on 
ground-steel ball joints; a sub-target holder which is released elec- 
tromagnetically by the trigger when the gun is fired, driving the 
sub-target against the scoring-needle, thus giving an absolute rec- 
ord of the aim or hold of the gun by the marksman; and a gun- 
holder proper, in which the gun is securely held, the joints having 
finely fitted ball bear- 
ings so designed and 
constructed that it 
is absolutely impos- 
sible to secure a 
point of rest with 
which to steady the 
gun when aiming. 
This holder is so 
counterbalanced that 
only the weight of 
the firearm is sup- 
ported by the marks- 
man. The machine 
may be used at either 
standing, kneeling, 
or prone position. 
It is scientifically 
accurate and correct 
in every detail, ma- 
chinery especially 
designed for this pur- 
pose being used in 
itsconstruction. Its 
durability is one of 
its strong points. 

“One of the im- 
portant details of 
this machine is a dial 
and indicator by the 
use of which the ma- 
chine may be so ad- 
justed as to compen- 
sate for the individual error in eyesight. The variation of eye- 
sight is almost universal, and this means of defining and compen- 
sating for this variation is greatly appreciated by inspectors of 
rifle practise, who also find a most valuable aid in the scoring- 
needle, which reproduces in a magnified degree every motion of 
the gun in the hands of the marksman, and by watching which 
they can readily detect his faults. 

“The adoption of these machines by the United States and 
Canadian governments marks a new era in military rifle practise, 
and already a marked improvement in marksmanship has resulted 
wherever they have been used. The shots that hit are the shots 
that count, and the army that is made up of good marksmen is the 
army that will win the battles of the future. It is interesting to 
note that this machine is being taken up by the schools, and, with 
the rising generation well instructed in marksmanship, the outlook 
for the future military proficiency of the country is most promis- 
ing.” 


























THE SUB-TARGET GUN MACHINE, 


Courtesy of The American Inventor (Washington.) 


Effect of a Magnet on Phosphorescence.—That 
an ordinary magnet, in which the intensity of the magnetism varies 
along the bar, acts on faintly luminous bodies in a manner very 
similar to the #-rays discovered by Blondlot, is announced in a 
note read before the French Academy of Sciences by M. C. Gut- 
ton. Says The Electrical Review, in a note on the subject: 


“M. Gutton has found that if a piece of cardboard containing 
patches of phosphorescent sulfid is shifted along a magnet-bar, 
the patches near the poles are brighter than those near the center 
of the magnet. By means of suitable screens he eliminated any 
error due to #-rays, without appreciably affecting the result. No 
effect is noticeable when the screen is placed in a strong or a uni- 
form field. It seems only to be produced where the lines of mag- 
netic force are not parallel. The screen is very sensitive, as the 
effect is observed by the modification of the earth’s field, caused 
by placing a bar of bismuth or a wire carrying a very small current 
a short distance away from the screen. No explanation is offered, 
but it is evident that if there is an increase in the luminous energy 
radiated it must be either at the expense of the magnet or of the 
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luminous screen. It is possible that an instrument based upon this 
action might be useful in the study of magnetic fields.” 


A MOTOR-CAR WITH MOTORS IN ITS 
WHEELS. 


ke a recently invented form of motor-car, the motors are con- 
tained in the four wheels, one in each. Says the writer of a 
description in 7he Western Electrician : 


“Four ‘gyroscope’ motors of two horse-power each are ar- 
ranged, one within each wheel, with its armature-shaft nearly at 
right angles to the axle of the vehicle. Each motor is fastened 
immovably to the 
axle and carries an 
elongated armature- 
shaft bearing on each 
endapinion. These 
two pinions engage 
two annular gears 
within the wheel- 
casing. Herein lies 
the most interesting 
feature of the trans- 
mission. The wheel 
proper is divided in- 
to two parts by a 
plane at right angles 
to the axle [see illus- 
tration]. Each sec- 
tion of the wheel car- 
ries an annular gear 
or rack for the en- 
gagement of one of 
the pinions of the 
armature-shaft, the 
racks facing each 

11UB MOTOR FOR AUTOMOBILE, other. The arma- 

Courtesy of The Western Electrician (Chicago). ture is set at a slight 

angle to the axle ve- 
hicle, so that one of the spurs engages one of the gears and the 
other spur the gear facing the first, the two points of bearing com- 
ing at points diametrically opposite on the armature-shaft. . . 
By this plan special advantages are attained. The motor drives 
from both ends of the armature-shaft, grappling the wheel at both 
sides at the rim, relieving the thrust from the axle. This reduces 
the friction toa minimum. In winding a watch, for instance, it 
is obvious that better results can be obtained by using the thumb 
and finger as a couple on opposite sides of the stem, rather than 
by attempting to do the work by drawing from one side of the 
stem. 

“ The two pinions need be but half the size that would be neces- 
sary if only one were used, to obtain the same reduction. In other 
words, double the reduction may be obtained within any given 
space. Consequently within the wheel itself there is sufficient 
space to reduce the velocity of a high-speed motor for adaptation 
to the low speed required for a heavy truck. The fact that high- 
speed motors can be used without the intervention of complicated 
gearing mechanism, thereby using the form of motor which is the 
cheapest in construction and of the most efficient operation, is 
said to offset to a great extent the increased cost of construction 
over that where only one or two motors are used. 

“ Another advantage is that the sides of the wheels, which are 
solid metal plates, form the casings of the motors, keeping out 
dust and mud from the parts....... 

“The normal speed is 1,400 revolutions per minute, which, with 
the gear reduction of 25 to 1, gives the car a speed of six miles an 
hour. . . . Steering is accomplished by an attachment which moves 
both front and rear wheels at the same time, so that they follow 
along concentric curves, reducing the wear and tear on the rear 
tires. For braking, a band-brake or strap-clutch is provided on 
each wheel....... 

“Favorable results are looked for in the efficiency of operation 
of the gyroscope motor-car. The results of an efficiency test 
made at Lewis Institute, Chicago, on a motor-vehicle using this 
type of transmission showed a friction loss in gear of only three- 
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fourths of one per cent. up to a sixteen per cent. overload, using a 
reduction of 14 to 1. 

“One feature which apparently adds to the merits of the new 
vehicle is the fact that a complete motor unit is embodied in a 
single wheel. Therefore an extra wheel, weighing 425 pounds, 
can always be carried on the truck, and in case of an accident all 
that is necessary to remedy the fault is to jack up the axle and 
replace the defective wheel with the good one, requiring only a 
few minutes time. The motor connections terminate in four plugs 
of different shapes, each of which fits into a correspondingly 
shaped hole in the connecting-block on the vehicle, so that an in- 
experienced person may replace the wheel without getting the 
connections wrong, for there is only one way that they will fit. 

“Four-wheel drive should lengthen the life of tires, which at 
best are a heavy item of expense in a city where the pavements 
are rough.” 





WHAT THE ANTARCTIC CONTINENT IS LIKE 


U N DER the heading of “ The Seventh Continent,” an analysis, 

by Prof. Albrecht Peuck, of the University of Vienna, of 
the results of recent south polar exploration is printed in transla- 
tion in the Boston Evening Transcript (February 3). The original 
was contributed by the author to the Vienna Free Presse. Pro- 
fessor Peuck says that no new coast has been discovered, and no 
noticeable change on the maps will have to be made. He con- 
tinues: 


“It is easy to undervalue the results of the more recent expedi- 
tions—that is, if one has in view only an increased knowledge of 
the coast-line. No new coast has been discovered. The results 
of the recent expeditions lie in different lines from those of the 
years 1820-1843. The latter in reality cnly sighted separate strips 
of coast-land; but now man has set foot on that land and studied 
its nature and configuration. If we designate the discoveries from 
Bellingshawsen to Sir James Ross as littoral-nautical, those re- 
cently made are of a physical-geographical nature and have been 
made by masters of that science. They have cleared up a number 
of problems which could not be cleared up on earlier voyages. 

“Sir James Ross discovered the great wall of ice to the east of 
the volcanoes Erebus and Terror. He knew nothing at all about 
its formation, nor has any one else been sure about it, until the re- 
cent visits to it. From Ross’s description it might be a seam of 
very thick pack ice, but since Borchgrevink’s investigation, and 
more especially since Scott’s expedition, we are sure that it is the 
end of a glacier not less than six hundred miles wide, which occu- 
pies the deep valley between the mountains of King Edward VII. 
Land and Victoria Land. Again, Dumant D’Urville and Wilkes 
were not sure whether what they saw was land or only masses of 
icé. The investigations of Drygalski show that it is land com- 
plétely covered with glaciers; that the ice-cap reaches to the sea, 
the underlying rocks showing through only in a few places. It is 
a great inland sea of ice such as is found in the interior of Green- 
land to-day, and such as during the glacial period covered northern 
Europe and the northern part of North America. Those scien- 
tists who were bold enough to suggest the existence of a large 
Antarctic continent from the presence in the Antarctic Ocean of 
icebergs with boulders on them have been confirmed in their con- 
jectures, for a glacier of such enormous proportions presupposes 
an underlying Jand mass.’ 

“ Antarctica‘is'almost wholly covered with this large inland ice 
sea, which has'a probable area of four million square miles. The 
land itself can only be seen along the coast, and here alone is it 
possible to support animal life. Here are the breeding-places of 
the penguins which inhabit the southern seas as far north as the 
drifting ice goes. Here also Borchgrevink had discovered a most 
scanty vegetation, species of lichen, one of which closely resem- 
bled Iceland moss. In the waters at the foot of the ‘steep cliffs 
there is abundant animal life—star-fishes, jelly-fishes, and differ- 
ent kinds of sea mammals, as the seal,etc. From the narrow strip 
of coast-land we get an idea of the inner strata of the continent. 
Most noticeable isthe frequent recurrence of volcanic rock. . . - 
There are several active volcanoes 

“It is indeed a new continent, seen before at a distance, which 
has been laid at our feet. It is inhospitable and uninhabitable 
for man, but magnificent in itself. Nowhere else but in distant 
Victoria Land do we have a smoking volcano and perpetual ice 
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side by side. Monotonous it is where the inland ice reaches with- 
out a break to the coast, but magnificent where the cliffs rise per- 
pendicularly out of the sea, as on the shore of Victoria Land, or 
the west of Graham’s Land. Those on board the Belgica never 
grew tired of looking at the scene, as they sailed through Belgica 
Strait, which they discovered, surrounded as they were almost 
completely by enormously high cliffs which, under the polar sun, 
shone and sparkled in the most beautiful colors, while below the 
sea was the darkest of blues, with here and there an iceberg shi- 
ning and glistening on its surface. . One great difficulty which 
has always stood in the way of south polar explorations seems to 
be removed—its great distance from the inhabited world. But 
now the known part of Antarctica can be used as a starting-point 
for journeys to its unknown parts, and altho not lavishly provided 
for by nature, still, if all other sources are exhausted, there are 
penguins and seals in sufficient quantities to support human life in- 
definitely. No matter how cold and isolated it may seem to the 
little handful of explorers in Antarctica, they need not feel that 
they are doomed to die.” 


HOW TO FEEL MUSIC. 
A* electrical device by which music can be “ felt” instead of 
heard The musical 
vibrations are transformed into electrical ones in something the 


is the result of a recent invention. 
same way that they are in a telephone wire, but the electric pulses 
are from an induction-coil capable of giving a shock, and hence 
may be felt throughout the body. 
Popular Mechanics (March): 


The device is thus described in 


“To say that you can heara ‘ loud’ necktie, or see it thunder, 
seems scarcely less ridiculous than to say you can ‘feel’ a new 
piece of music being played, yet the latter is made a reality 
through a new contrivance that has just been invented. Maybe 
the inventor’s next step will be to enable us to smell the music. 

“*Feeling ’ music is made possible through an electrical device, 
called the ‘vibrochord,’ by which the sound is made to affect the 
patient’s sense of touch as well as his sense of hearing. Those who 
have experienced the new sensation declare ¢hat music ‘ feels’ as 
good as it sounds, and that there is all the difference in the world 
in the feeling of a pretty air and an ugly one. 


= 


Different persons 




















FEELING AND HEARING THE PIANO PLAY. 
Courtesy of Popular Mechanics (Chicago). 


like the feeling of different tunes. Some declare ‘ ragtime’ feels 
better than any other, while cultivated tastes prefer the feeling of 
classical music. 

“In ‘ feeling’ music the sound is conducted from the instrument 
to the person by means of electric wires. Instead of the sound- 
waves merely knocking on the tympanum of the ear, as in listening 
to music, the waves of harmony course clear through the body, so 
that the tune is felt from head to foot. The device can be attached 
to any kind of musical instrument, so that we can feel a piano, 
phonograph, guitar, banjo, or an organ play, or feel the blowing 
of a cornet or a trombone, and if a wire could be attached to every 
horn we could feel the music of a brass band. Those who have 
practised * feeling ’ music have demonstrated that they can easily 
discriminate between the feeling of different airs as well as of dif- 
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ferent instruments. They could readily distinguish the feeling of 
‘Home, Sweet Home,’ from ‘My Ragtime Chinaman,’ altho they 
were separated from the instrument by walls so thick that the 
music could not possibly be heard. 

“This feeling of music is declared to have wonderful healing 
powers. It is prescribed by its inventor for insomnia, hysteria, 
nervous prostration, rheumatism, and numerous other ailments. 

“ The vibrochord is enclosed in a case containing coils and mag- 
nets with electric wires extending to the musical instrument and to 
the patient. Two handles connected to the wires are to be held in 
the hands and the feet rest on a metallic plate. 

“Fred H. Brown, inventor of the music-feeling machine, says: 
‘Whenever the vibrochord is used, the human body virtually be- 
comes a part of the instrument and does and must respond to the 
harmonic vibration of the instrument. The induction-coil is so 
arranged as to utilize the harmonic beats. Consequently, the elec- 
tric pulsations also occur in harmonic time.’ The intensity of the 
musical vibrations can be regulated to suit the person.” 


Change of Color in Fishes.—An interesting study of 
the ability of fish to change their color, recently made at the 
Woods Holl Biological Laboratory, is described in Harper's 
Weekly. Says the writer: 


“Changing color at will is a property of certain mammals, and 
it was found that in the fishes under observation it was possible 
when changes of surrounding conditions were made. The fish 
selected for the experiment were common green killifishes or salt- 
water minnows, which ordinarily in daylight have a light gray 
color. This in the dark becomes almost black, as was demon- 
strated by placing the fish in a dark-lined dish. If the fish were 
placed in a porcelain bowl in the light, it would become much 
paler, even tho the illumination was the same. That the color was 
at the control of the fish was demonstrated by severing the spinal 
cord of one which had undergone the observed changes in a nor- 
mal manner. In this case the posterior part remained absolutely 
dark. The light affecting the fish’s eyes was found to be responsi- 
ble for the color changes, as these did not occur after cutting the 
optic nerves of fishes whose changes had been regular.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


A COMMITTEE appointed by the Vienna Academy of Science to investi- 
ate the results of the treatment of cancer with radium reported, says 7he 
Popular Science Monthly, ‘* that in nine cases in which the treatment was 
used abatement in the cancerous swelling resulted and in two of these 
cases the swelling had not reappeared after five months’ time. 
cancer of the palate was much improved by the treatment. The use of 
radium is not recommended when an operation is practicable. Numerous 
other cases of the beneficial results of the radium treatment have been re- 
ported.” 


A case of 


AN exhibit of radium will be prepared for the St. Louis exposition, under 
government auspices, by Dr. George F. Kunz, as special agent of the United 
States Geological Survey. Dr. Kunz has been authorized, says Science, ‘to 
prepare and procure material comprising radioactive substances of all 
kinds and also exhibits to illustrate the action of radium compounds, ultra- 
violet light, and Réntgen rays upon mineral and chemical substances. This 
exhibit is to be made by the United States Geological Survey in the United 
States building at St. Louis. There will be a second exhibit of radium and 
radioactive substances in the mines building.”’ 


“THE work of extinguishing fires,” says Engineering News, ‘“‘may be 
compared to the application of brakes ona car descending a long steep grade. 
If the brakes are applied with their utmost power and yet the force accel- 
erating the car exceeds the effort of the brakes to retard it, the car will 
continue to gain in speed; and the faster it runs, the less effective is the 
braking force. In the same way, a fire which grows in intensity despite 
the streams of water poured on to check it, is likely to continue to extend, 
and the more rapid and fierce the spread of the flames, the less efficient is 
the work of the firemen to check them.” 


VEGETABLE LIFE IN THE FAR NORTH.—Doctor Schei, the geologist—a 
member of the last Sverdrup arctic expedition—in a lecture before the 
Geographical Society of Christiania recently spoke of the vegetable life of 
Ellesmereland, in 78° to 79° of northern latitude and separated from Greea- 
land by the Smith Sound. ‘‘During the summer,” says United States 
Consul Guenther, ina report of his lecture, ‘‘tracts of the lowlands are 
covered with arctic flowers, and the so-called Bird’s Mountains are de- 
scribed by Doctor Schei asa botanical garden, A mountain slope of one of 
the bays was completely covered with the violet-colored flower-stalks of 
the species Saxifraga oppositifolia. In the rocks remnants of plants were 
discovered, the species of which to-day are found in much warmer climes— 
for instance, in Australia. That the polar regions in former periods of the 
history of the earth were much warmer isa fact that has long ago been 
demonstrated beyond a doubt.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


DO THE JESUITS TEACH THAT THE END 
JUSTIFIES THE MEANS? 


-— E old charge that the Jesuits teach that the end justifies the 

means has come into new prominence in controversial dis- 
cussion in Germany, owing to the strained relations existing 
between the Protestants and the Roman Catholics in parliament 
and in public life. A former Jesuit father, Count Hoensbroech, a 
man of marked learning, who since his conversion to Protestant- 
ism about ten years ago has engaged in a battle royal against his 
former confréres, has published a brochure in which he claims to 
present documentary evidences of a kind that will settle the ques- 
It is entitled “ Der Zweck heiligt die Mit- 
tel als jesuitischer Grundsatz erwiesen” (“ The End Justifies the 


tion beyond a doubt. 


So bitter has the con- 
troversy over this question become that a leading ecclesiastic of 
Tréves, Pater Dasbach, has brought suit against the count in the 


Means” Proven to bea Jesuitic Principle). 


state courts. The arguments set forth in the new book may be 


summarized as follows: 


It is a Jesuitic principle that, in order to prevent the commis- 
sion of a greater sin, it is permissible to commit a smaller one. 
The Jesuit moralists for several centuries have openly taught this, 
as may be seen from the works of Becanus, Vasquez, Sanchez, 
Escabor, Tamburini, Laymoun, Castropalva, and, among the more 
recent teachers, of Gury, Palmieri, Lehmkuhl. As an example of 
what these men actually say, we need appeal only to Becanus. 
Among other problems he discusses the question: Is it ever right 
to advise a man to commit a smaller sin in order to prevent one 
that is greater? In detail: Suppose that Peter is determined to 
commit adultery, am I justified in advising him to commit fornica- 
tion, so that the breaking of the marriage may be prevented? Or 
if a person is determined to steal a whole treasure, dare I advise 
him to be satisfied with a portion? Becanus admits that accord- 
ing to the teaching of some authorities such advice would be 
wrong, but he urges that equally good authorities can be quoted to 
show that it is permissible, and appeals even to the Scriptures and 
to the fathers, citing the maxim that of two evils we should chose 
the less. Taking up the cases stated, he argues as follows: If 
Peter is determined to satisfy his lust by committing adultery, and 
it would be impossible for me to change his mind in any other 
way than by urging him to commit the sin of fornication instead of 
the proposed greater sin of adultery, then I should be allowed to 
give him this advice. If the thief is determined to steal the whole 
treasure, and J] can not dissuade him except by advising him to 
commit a smaller theft, this would be allowed. Vasquez can be 
quoted as arguing in the same way and as taking the position that 
it is right to advise a man to commit adultery if thereby you can 
prevent him from committing a murder. This answer he gives in 
outspoken opposition to those of Gabriel Biel and Cajetanus, who 
declared that these things were not allowed. 

The “ Moral Theology” of Tamburini contains the pros and 
cons for a whole group of similar problems. Among them is this: 
Is it permissible for a father to leave the key in his money-drawer 
so that he may catch his son stealing and the latter may be re- 
formed through the punishment that is inflicted? Or, is it right 
fora husband to tell his wife, in ambiguous language, that she 
may meet her paramour, so that the latter may be caught and be 
reformed through the punishment inflicted? Tamburini does not 
unhesitatingly answer Yes to these questions, but he considers 
them as belonging to the realm of “ probability,” and is himself 
strongly inclined to give an affirmative answer. He declares that 
leaving the key in the drawer and speaking in the manner men- 
tioned to a wife are in themselves matters of no importance; such 
acts are not sinful, nor do they signify consent to the evil deeds 
that may follow. Escabor, after quoting two of ‘his fellow moral- 
ists as opponents of the maxim, “ Let us do evil that good may re- 
sult,” nevertheless expresses his agreement with the opposite sen- 
timent, citing the case of Lot, who offered his daughters to the 
inhabitants of Sodom in order to get them to give up their still 
more evil purposes. Appeal can also be made to the teachings of 
Gury and of Palmieri, the latter of whom declares that it is per- 
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missible to wish that heretics may die on account of the general 
good that will result for the eternal salvation of many. 

Professor Zéckler, of Greifswald, one of the leading Protestant 
scholars of Germany, has written an elaborate discussion of the 
Jesuit problem for the new (third) edition of Herzog’s “ Realen- 
cyclopadie.” He comments on the materials furnished by Hoens- 
broech in the Allgemeine Kirchenzeitung (Leipsic, No. 6), and 
thinks that the author has substantiated his claims. He also states 
that Pater Dasbach has been compelled to admit in the public 
courts that Hoensbroech has proved his main contention. 

Hoensbroech’s brochure was written in reply to a challenge of 
Dasbach, who offered 2,000 florins for proofs of the charge that 
the Jesuits teach that the end justifies the means. Hoensbroech, 
in view of the admission of Dasbach, now demands this money; 
but the latter refuses to pay it on the ground that what he has ad- 
mitted is only a minor point and not the real matter at issue. The 
courts of Tréves are now to pass on this matter, and their decision 
is awaited with considerable interest.— 7vanslations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


A SECULAR VIEW OF THE MEANING OF 
LENT. 


VERY man who has any ideal of any sort,” says Harper's 

Weekly (March 12), “ begins by cutting off something that 
is incompatible with its attainment. Asceticism is, in this sense, 
merely a disciplined effort to gain an end. In the case of the 
Lenten observance, the fasting is a physical self-denial that pre- 
pares the mind for the spiritual joy of Easter.” 


“ 


Commenting fur- 
ther on what it regards as the real significance of Lent, the same 
paper says: 


“Tt would be difficult to find a religious system of thought which 
makes no provision for a season of self-denial as a means to moral 
er 

“The Parsees had five set fasts in the year. Confucianism pro- 
vided for one great fast and several minor ones. The Brahmans 
confined the severe fasts to their own caste, requiring only minor 
observances of the laity. The Jews were commanded to ‘ afflict 
their souls’ on the tenth day of the seventh month, while the priest 
made an atonement for the sins of the children of Israel. The 
command, as is usual with the Jews, was definite and obligatory, 
and was followed by a threat, ‘ Whatsoever soul shall not be 
afflicted in that same day, he shall be cut off from among his peo- 
ple.’ In the New Testament the question of obligatory fasting is 
again raised. When the Pharisees asked Jesus why his disciples 
did not fast, he answered, ‘Can ye make the children of the bride- 
chamber fast while the bridegroom is still with them?’ and, again, 
he pointed out that they were equally dissatisfied with John, who 
came fasting, and the Son of Man, who came eating and drinking. 
On the whole, the New,Testament seems to have recognized the 
use of fasting without approving of it as enforced and obligatory, 
lest thereby it become dead and lose its primal significance and 
object, which is, of course, to exalt a higher faculty by subduing 
and controlling a lower....... 

“ Every man zs more or less an ascetic. He sacrifices one thing 
to get another, even if it is only on the plane of expending labor to 
buy food and clothing; he sacrifices inertia and ease for civiliza- 
tion and prolonged living. He carries the same principle farther 
when he works not only for himself, but for the welfare of his 
family and fellow citizen. . . . It isa truism that joy is great in 
proportion as it has absorbed pain. It is, in its essence, a contrast, 
a reaction. So by renunciation we attain a twofold end; we 
strengthen a habit of self-control by giving up something in itself 
harmless, and we prepare ourselves for joy by a_ self-imposed 
season of solemnity. 

“That there is something essentially beneficial in this season of 
fast one is led to believe by the continuous spread of the observ- 
ance, as well as by the fact that it is, apparently, an innate instinct. 
More and more society finds refuge from itself in a season of en- 
forced quiet. It is a season variously used by various tempera- 
ments to various ends, as all religious symbolism will be to the 
last of time. There are those to whom it is a rest after excite- 
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ment; those to whom it is a season of physical recuperation after 
indulgence; those to whom the religious life and its symbolism, 
pointing beyond a narrow concreteness, is the only gleam in an 
existence of gloomy sordidness. 

“More and more, in the present day, do those who can seek 
quiet and shelter in religious retreats and break the usual routine 
by a season of self-denial and self-forgetfulness in religious recol- 
lection.” 


CENTENNIAL OF THE BRITISH BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 


Y hy centenary of the British and Foreign Bible Society, which 

fell on March 6, was made the occasion of a special service 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, at which the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury preached a sermon and the Queen and other members of 
the royal family were in attendance. In this country a meeting, 
held on the same day in St. John’s Church, Washington, was at- 
tended by the President, the British ambassador, and other distin- 
guished persons, and was addressed 
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without note or comment, and that the only copies in the languages 
of the United Kingdom to be circulated by the society shall be the 
Authorized Version. The second article bespeaks cooperation, 
and looks forward to activities beyond the bounds of the British 
Empire. This society—so it reads—‘ shall add its endeavors to 
those employed by other societies for circulating the Scriptures 
through the British dominions, and shall also, according to its 
ability, extend its influence to other countries, whether Christian, 
Mohammedan, or Pagan.’ The committee of management was to 
include six foreigners resident in England, and, of the remainder, 
one-half should be members of the Church of England and the 
other half members of other denominations of Christians. In all 
it was a board of thirty-six laymen. There was an understanding 
that no clergyman or minister should speak on any subject under 
discussion without special leave. If any member did not attend 
with fair regularity, he could not be reelected; and those six who, 
for any cause whatsoever, made the smallest number of attend- 
ances were dropped and not rechosen for a year. Many distin- 
guished persons—prelates, ministers, scholars, professional, and 
business men—have always been included among the vice-presi- 

dents; and thus the society has had 





by Dr. Daniel Coit Gilman, presi- 
dent of the American Bible Society, 
Justice Brewer, of the Supreme 
Court, and Senator Dolliver, of 
Iowa. 

Durmg the hundred years of its 
existence, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society has distributed one 
hundred and 
Bibles in all parts of the world. 
This fact is recorded in an article 
by Dr. Gilman in 7he North A mer- 
ican Review (March) which epito- 


eighty-one million 


mizes the history of the organization. 
It appears that among those who 
took a prominent part in the founda- 
tion of the society were William 
Wilberforce, Lord Teignmouth, 
Zachary Macaulay, Alexander Mait- 
land, James Stephen (father of Sir 





Leslie Stephen), and others less 


known. We read further: 


“The earliest attempt of the new 
association to translate any part of 
the Bible into a foreign tongue was 
to provide a portion of the Scrip- 








an indorsement which is considered 
of value,—more so, perhaps, than a 
similar approbation would be in 
the United States, tho here, too, it 
has been found advantageous. The 
society was, in fact, a society of 
laymen, supported or indorsed by 
distinguished clergymen. Ecclesi- 
astical differences and jealousies 
were thus concealed, if not avoided ; 
and the enthusiastic and efficient 
labors were secured of eminent men, 
devoted to the affairs of business 
and politics.” 

Passing on to a consideration of 
the work accomplished by the so- 
ciety, Dr. Gilman says: 


“The total issues of the society, 
including Bibles, New Testaments, 
and portions of the Bible, chiefly 
Gospels and Psalters, from 1804 to 
1903, were 181,000,000, or exactly 
(so closely the account is kept) 180,- 
982,740 copies. Nearly 6,000,000 
copies (5,943,775) were issued in the 
year 1902-3. It appears that in 
every hundred issues there were 16 
Bibles, 25 Testaments, and 59 ‘ por- 
tions’ or parts—that is to say, for 








tures for the American [ndians. 
The decision was reached to trans- 
late the gospel of St. Mark into 
Mohawk, and a Mohawk chief, 
with the unmanageable name Tyonenhokarawen or Tryoninho- 
karaven, passed several weeks under Lord Teignmouth’s roof, 
at Clapham, engaged in the work. Sometimes, we are told, 
he appeared, clad in his war dress, at the table of his host, and 
performed for the entertainment of the visitors the war-dance of 
his tribe, tomahawk in hand. It is a laughable picture; grave and 
reverend men of affairs gathered around a dinner-table for a most 
serious discussion, which is enlivened by a red man robed in skins, 
hopping up and down, brandishing the rude weapon of his tribe. 
This same warrior took the part of the English in the war of 1812, 
and gave up his unpronounceable patronymic of seven syllables 
for the simple name of Major John Norton, by which he was 
known in the army.” 


Looking back at the proceedings of the initiative meetings of the 
society, it is obvious, says Dr. Gilman, that the principles then 
recognized were formulated with wisdom and precision. They 
have guided the policy of the organization for a hundred years, 
and are not likely, he thinks, to be amended in the century to 


come. He continues: 


“The first article declares that the sole object of the society 
shal! be to encourage a wider circulation of the Holy Scriptures 


DANIEL COIT GiLMAN, LL.D., 


President of the American Bible Society. 


every Bible there was a call for 
more than five times as many por- 
tions of the text. Whatever may 
be assigned as the reason for this 
noteworthy difference, it clearly denotes the strictly religious 
preferences of the readers and purchasers. Only one-sixth of the 
issues contain the chronicles, histories, laws, and prophecies of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. English penny Testaments have been 
especially popular-—nearly 8,000,000 of them having been issued 
within the last two decades. The annual outlay of the society 
has not varied much during recent years from the sum of £240,- 
ooo. In this centennial year an effort is making to raise a special 
fund of 250,000 guineas, more than $1,250,000, in addition to the 
usual contributions. These are different figures from those of 
the first five years, when the average collections were £6,000 
annually, and from the glowing but cautious estimates formu- 
lated by the great Wilberforce, who thought that the society’s 
annual income might eventually reach the munificent total of 
£10,000. 

“Financial statistics, impressive as they are, are of much less 
interest than the statements which are given in respect to the ver- 
sions which have been prepared and issued by the society. Three 
hundred and seventy different languages are on the list of publica- 
tions, and it takes sixty different kinds of alphabets to put these 
languages into print. From a scrutiny of the list, it is easy to see 
that, apart from the religious significance of the society’s work, its 
contributions to comparative philology, especially to the philology 








abe 


prophesies. 
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of the obscure tongues of uncivilized people. are of great impor- 
tance. Of no other book are there so many versions.” 

The American Bible Society was founded twelve years later 
than the British, and during a period of eighty-seven years has 
circulated more than 72,000,000 bibles and portions of the Bible. 


/ 


WHEN CHURCH AND STAGE WERE ONE. 

W AGNER’S “ Parsifal,” despite its alleged “sacrilege,” 

bears several points of resemblance to the miracle-plays 
of medieval times, and its semi-sacred pretensions may serve to 
remind us of an era in which priests were the only actors and 
churches were the only theaters. Dr. Karl Mantyius, an eminent 
German actor and Shakespearian scholar, points out, in his re- 
cently published “ History of Theatrical Art,” that during the early 
Middle Ages “ liturgical drama” was presented all over Europe, in 
Latin, by priests who distributed the parts among themselves. 
This kind of drama, as its name implies, grew up out of the church 
service, and can probably be traced, in the first place, to the dra- 
matic elements in the liturgy itself. Dr. Mantyius writes on this 
point: 

“From the earliest times, the mass of the Roman Church has 
borne a distinctly dramatic character. The beautifully decorated 
sanctuary, with the altar in the center, separated from the choir by 
the rail, resembles a stage, on which the priest, robed in his chas- 
uble, the deacon and choristers with censers, seem to act before 
the silent audience of the congregation. The perfect symbolism 
carried out in every detail, which in former times was more gener- 
ally understood than it is now, not only appertained to the building 
and the ornaments of the church, but to every item of church 
service; it was like a sublime spectacle, in which every part rep- 
resented something different from what it was.” 

The medieval clergy were fully alive to the power exercised over 
the popular mind by the dramatic elements in the church service 
and developed them to the utmost, offering, in compensation for 
incomprehensible Latin words, intelligible mimic and musical per- 
formances. We quote further: 

“The great religious festivals, Christmas in particular, gave 
special opportunity for liturgical dramas. Thus at a certain 
Christmas celebration St. Augustine is represented addressing 
himself to the Jews in order to convince them of the divinity of 
Christ. For this purpose he invokes all the old prophets, and 
makes them appear before him in succession in order to repeat the 
After Isaiah, Jeremiah, Moses, Daniel, and David, 
Augustine introduces some prophets of the New Covenant, Sim- 
eon, Zechariah, and Elizabeth, after which he has recourse to the 
heathens, Vergil, Nebuchadnezzar, and the Sibyl. A‘! these sol- 
emn testimonies enable him to overwhelm the Jews with these 
words: ‘Is not this sufficient, O ye unbelievers! Can not ye be 
convinced by so many famous witnesses and such numerous testi- 
monies ?’” 

For centuries the subjects of the church-plays remained almost 
exclusively religious, and it was owing to this fact that they earned 
the title of “ miracle-plays.” But in time the popular tongue began 
to be substituted for the Latin language, and the influence of the 
clergy became less dominant. “From the moment when the plays 
were written entirely in the living tongue,” says Dr. Mantyius, 
“they slipped out of the grasp of the church—quite gently and 
gradually ,—first moving out from inside the church to the space in 
front of it, tho, no doubt, they were still performed by the clergy ; 
then farther away to the public street or market-place, written and 
performed in part by lay people, the clergy looking on, or joining 
in the performances on an equal footing with the other actors.” 
Even after the plays had passed from under the control of the 
clergy, they were still mainly occupied with religious subjects, or 
at least their chief characters were religious personages like the 
Virgin Mary. To quote again: 

“From the fourteenth century onward we find in force a com- 
plete ‘cycle of miracle-plays about the most diverse subjects, yet all 
with one distinctive note—that is, the Virgin Mary, who as a dea 
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ex machina in the hour of need comes to the rescue of the hero or 
heroine in distress. The part which the holy Virgin plays in these 
dramas is often very peculiar, according to our ideas. It seems to 
be a point of honor with her to save every ruffian, whatever outra- 
geous crimes he may have committed, if he only invokes her assist- 
ance at the critical moment. In one drama she takes a lively in- 
terest in a woman who had suffocated her son-in-law; in another 
a Queen of Portugal is rescued and pardoned, tho she had mur- 
dered two persons.” 


Following upon the miracle-plays of Adam and Eve, and of 
others in which the Blessed Virgin was the central figure, there 
developed subsequently the great Passion-plays, for the acting of 
which a special Passion fraternity was created. The Ober-Ammer- 
gau play, originating in 1633, is a very fair reproduction of a play 
of this type, tho, in the year of its inception, the others had long 
since been suppressed. The Ober-Ammergau play of our own 
times, however, is without the innumerable quaint, amusing. and 
ludicrous incidents which add so much to our interest in medieval 
plays. 


A BISHOP’S INDICTMENT OF THE NEGRO 
RACE. 


ISHOP BROWN, of Arkansas, made “a fearful mistake,” 
according to the New York Churchman (Prot. Episc.), when 
he delivered his address on the negro problem in Boston recently. 
His utterance upon that occasion, adds the same paper, “ misrep- 
resents the church of which he is a bishop, and the South for 
which he professes to speak.” The opinions for which the bishop 
is so severely condemned are indicated in the following quotations 
from his address, as reported in the newspapers : 


“The Southern negro, altho increasing in numbers so rapidly, is 
not improving morally and intellectually. On the contrary, he is 
unquestionably deteriorating in these respects since emancipation. 
. . . 1 donotand can not believe that the American negro has a 
great future before him, but I do freely concede that it can and 
will be made much better, and must be made much better, too. 

“ Knowing the fatal tendency of African blood to physical and 
mental degradation, the Southern branch of our race has especially 
guarded against the induction of it into its veins. The white 
women of the South are pure. They are a high-minded, proud, 
spotless race of heroines. If they were not, the Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ple in America would rapidly degenerate into a low-grade mongrel 
breed, and that would be the end of civilization and the beginning 
of barbarism. . . . They [the negro people] are, as a whole, the 
most poverty-stricken, the most shiftless, the most ragged, filthy, 
idle, worthless, and degraded of any people of whom I have any 
personal knowledge. . . . We talk of darkest Africa, but I sol- 
emnly say it is impossible for me to imagine anything darker than 
what might be well called ‘Darkest America.’ 

“There can not be any question that the negro race, as a whole, 
is in respect to natural endowments very much inferior to the Cau- 
casian race. Anthropologists claim that the negro race is at least 
ten thousand years old. And yet it has never advanced beyond 
the stage of barbarism, when left to itself. It there is anything in 
the survival of the fittest, the negro as the unfittest will surely 
perish from the earth. a 

“The negro can never be qualified as a race to take a helpful 
part in the affairs of our Government. The giving of the suffrage 
to the negro was a great wrong to the white people of the South, 
and even a greater wrong to the Southern negro himself. . . 

“The crime which is the principal occasion for lynching, the 
only occasion for its existence—lynching would pass away in three 
years if it were not for that crime—is one which, as a rule, can not 
be dealt with in the civil courts, because the outraged woman 
would not, in nine cases out of ten, willingly appear as a witness, 
and she ought not to be compelled todo so. It is for this reason 
that lynching is so wholly, throughout the civilized world, the pen- 
alty for the crime in question.” 


The Living Church (Milwaukee, Prot. Episc.) is as scathing in 
its comment on these sentiments as is 7he Churchman. 
in part: 


It says 


“Bishop Brown is a Northern man resident in the South, chosen 
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by a Southern community to be their bishop while he was yet a 
resident of his native State of Ohio. It is this class of Americans 
— Northern men who have acquired residence in the South—that 
of all others have always been most intemperate in discussing the 
race problem, and who have generally been the most unfortunate 
in their conclusions. Unlike the native-born Southerner, they are 
without the intense affection for the negro and the thorough un- 
derstanding of his position that the former possesses. Unlike the 
Northerner at home, the aureole which has too often been depicted 
above the negro’s head is seen to have been dispelled. The result 
is that, losing his former point of view, the transplanted North- 
erner fails to obtain that of the Southerner to the manor born, and 
becomes only too frequently the bitterest and most difficult stum- 
bling-block in the elevation of the negro race. 

“To The Living Church, bound to the South by ties closer and 
more intimate than those which knit the bishop of Arkansas to his 
diocese, and long since free from the amateur conviction that we 
had surmounted the difficulties of the problem, apology to our 
fellow churchmen both North and South would seem to be in 
order for the alleged utterances of the bishop of Arkansas. ... . 

“Happily, the splendid work of ridding the South from the 
degradation of punish- 
ment by lynching, be- 
gun by such Southern 
noblemen as the gov- 
ernor of Alabama, sup- 
ported by the people 
who gave him their in- 
dorsement at the polls, 
and commended by the 
best and wisest men of 
that section, is too far 
advanced for the unfor- 
tunate outburst of the 
bishop of Arkansas to 
overthrow.” 











The Boston P2lot 
(Rom. Cath.) com- 
ments : 


“nr 


There is something 
lacking in the man who 
could expect to vent 
such ideas in the city 
of Wendell Phillips and 
William Lloyd Garri- 
son and John Boyle 
O’Reilly, and draw 
money thence to prop- 
agate his gospel of 
pessimism among a people who have surely suffered enough 
without this wholesale and cruel defamation at the hands of their 
alleged ‘Father in God.’ ...... 

“The fact is that if anywhere in the South the negroes are 
demoralized or degraded, the whites of North and South should 
hang their heads in shame for it. If anywhere, religiously speak- 
ing, there is faith without works, the whites are primarily respon- 
sible for it. The negroes were torn from their native land in the 
first instance, and in most cases their first lesson in ‘Christian civ- 
ilization’ in the land of the free, as even then we vaunted it, was 
“that they belonged, bodies and souls, to their purchasers. They 
might hear the gospel and believe it, and sing hymns to their 
heart’s content; but woe to them if they assumed that the gospel’s 
moral code was for slaves. . . . We question if the world has ever 
seen such moral and material progress as the race has made wher- 
ever a fair opportunity has been given it during the less than forty 
years since emancipation. Nor have they been merely mechanical 
imitators and servile followers of the white man. Note the initia- 
tive of that magnificent negro statesman and philanthropist, Booker 
T. Washington, and its grand results in Tuskegee Institute.” 














BISHOP BROWN, OF ARKANSAS, 


Whose extreme views on the negro ques- 
tion are declared to ‘“‘misrepresent the 
church of which he is a bishop, and the 
South for which he professes to speak.” 


In concluding, 7e Pilot calls attention to the interesting fact 
that “in Baltimore, since early in the nineteenth century, and in 
New Orleans, since a somewhat later date, a long and unbroken 
succession of colored women have lived up to the austere require- 
ments of the convent life as Oblate Sisters of Providence in the 
former city, and as Sisters of the Holy Family in the latter.” 
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KOREA AND THE MISSIONARIES. 


()* the outbreak of hostilities between Russia and Japan, 

some fear for the safety of the Korean missionaries was 
manifested in this country. Subsequent despatches, however, 
which convey the news that Korean feeling toward the mission- 
aries is, on the whole, friendly, and that, in case of an emergency, 
the mission-stations in Seoul can call to their aid American ma- 
rines, have served to allay this anxiety. “We must remember,” 
says The Herald and Presbyter (Cincinnati), “ that neither Russia, 
Japan, nor Korea would, ordinarily, disturb or destroy this work. 
All of them are friendly with, or interested in, the United States, 
and may be expected to maintain this friendly relation unless some 
sudden and unforeseen contingencies may arise in the conduct of 
the war.” Zhe Church Economist (New York) declares: 


“There has been nothing to indicate that Christian workers are 
in immediate danger in Korea, but the mission-boards of America 
have, as a matter of precaution, forwarded the names of their mis- 
sionaries in that country, and the State Department has in turn 
sent the names to United States Minister Allen at Seoul, and to 
the commander of the United States war-vessels in those waters. 
The Government will do all in its power to safeguard the workers, 
whatever contingency may arise. 

“There are two hundred and fifty-six American, English, and 
French missionaries in Korea, besides about one hundred and fifty 
children of American and English parents in families of the mis- 
sionaries. The Presbyterian Foreign Board has the largest num- 
ber [seventy], and French Roman Catholics, under a society called 
‘Missions Etrangers de Paris,’ are next in point of numbers. The 
Methodist Church, the Church of England, and the Presbyterian 
Church South have also a number of missionaries. 
also some Danish and Russian workers.” 


There are 


Missionary leaders at home and abroad are deeply concerned in 
the outcome of the war and in its effect upon the status of Ameri- 
can missions in Korea. The New York Odserver (Presb.) ex- 
presses the belief that “ whatever political changes may come, the 
result of all upheavals and commotions will be the faster progress 
of the kingdom of Jesus Christ, and a vast enlargement of mis- 
And 


sionary opportunity among both Japanese and Koreans.” 
the Boston Watchman (Baptist) says: 


“If Japan is victorious, the war will mean a free field for Chris- 
tian missions in Korea, and probably also in Manchuria. What- 
ever the result, it is probable that the nations of Europe and the 
United States will not allow the opportunity to secure the freedom 
of commerce in Manchuria which Russia has promised, but shown 
no disposition to allow, to pass unimproved. We confess to a 
hope that somehow out of the present troubles may come an end- 
ing that will curb the persecuting and intolerant spirit of Russia 
and open its vast territory and multitudinous peoples to the free 
progress of the pure Gospel of Jesus Christ.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


EIGHT hundred Sunday-school workers sailed from New York for the 
Holy Land last week. They are delegates to the fourth world’s Sunday- 
school convention, to be held next month in Jerusalem. 


UNDER the heading “Protestants in the Confessional,’ the Paulist 
Calendar (New York) says: ‘Every priest has had them; poor souls bur- 
dened with sin, great or small, anxious to kneel at the feet of one who can 
speak to them in the name of God, and to speak to them if not the word of 
forgiveness in God’s name, at least a word of comfort and of sympathy.” 


JUSTICE BREWER, of the Supreme Court, is disturbed by what he re- 
gards as the destructive and iconoclastic spirit in modern Biblical criti- 
cism. Speaking at the exercises held in Washington to commemorate the 
centenary of the British Bible Society, he said: ‘‘There are critics who 
strive to destroy the faith of other men simply because it is held. The 
iconoclast isa popular man to-day. To him the Bible appears merely asa 
sort of crazy-quilt of untrue history, distorted science, weak poetry, im- 
practicable morality, and vague foreshadowings of the unknown and the 
unknowable. Yet we who believe know there are passages in the Bible 
unsurpassed in solemn beauty in the literature of the world; that its ideals 
of morality are those to which the best within us is always aspiring; that 
its promises are the sweetest and most comforting that have ever come to 
the tried hearts of man.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


THE MIKADO’S ARMY ON THE OFFENSIVE. 
“T° RANSPORTS filled with Japanese troops are hurrying up 
the Yellow Sea and the main army of the Mikado is mobil- 
izing on the Asiatic mainland. This is the meaning of every de- 
spatch from the scene of war, we are apprised by that cautious 
oracle, the military correspondent of the London 7zmes. But he 
suspects the general staff at Tokyo of having modified the plan of 
campaign somewhat, and the great blow which may not now be 
long delayed will possibly be struck miles away from the Yalu. 
The impenetrable mystery in which the movements of the great 
Japanese force now operating at the front have been involved 
bodes little good to the 
Russians, conjectures 
this expert, who sees 
reasons to think that 
perhaps over 100,000 
troops have crossed to 
the mainland from the 
Mikado’s islands. The 
Tokyo strategists are 
contemplating some 
movement on an elab- 
orate scale, the military 
expert of 7he Standard 
feels certain. He fears, 
however, that their de- 
ficiency in cavalry, a 
deficiency which no au- 
thority disputes, has 
begun to occasion em- 
barrassments. The mo- 
bility of the artillery, it 
seems, leaves much to 
be desired, chiefly be- 
cause the proportion of pote 
cavalry is too small. 
According to the Lon- 
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service is proving excel- 
lent, there being about 
one hundred surgeons 
with each of the army 
divisions sent across to ‘ Yong 1320 % 
Korea so far. SS 

From the little that \suanch! 
has been allowed to ~ 
leak out regarding the 
infantry, it seems that 
they are confirming the 
French view, set forth 
in the Revue militaire 
des armées étrangeres 


(Paris), of their liability 
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This diagram-map shows at a glance the movements and dispositions of the Japanese 
and the Russian naval and military forces as indicated by the despatches from the seat of 
war, says 7he Scotsman (Edinburgh), from which it is taken. ‘*Of course,’’ adds our con- 
temporary, “the position of war-ships can not be accurately set down, but they can be ap- 
proximately located from the multitude of telegrams despatched from all parts of the seat 
of war.” The object of the diagram-map is to give a general idea of the line of advance 
adopted or contemplated by the belligerents as gleaned from the reports of their movements. 
“The greatest mystery, however, hangs over the movements of Japanese troops. Practi- 
cally nothing of a definite nature has been allowed to transpire; all that is known is thata 
military enterprise on a gigantic scale is in process of development. But if we may place 
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according to the London Mirror. There is also some dispute be- 
tween English military organs and French military organs as to 
whether the equipment of the Japanese infantryman, which 
weighs some forty-three pounds, is not too heavy for his small 
physique. 

The speed and the ease with which the present movement to the 
mainland was carried out seems to the London J/az/ to refute re- 
cent French and German criticism, which is, we are told, “a little 
prejudiced.” Every soldier, as the English daily understands, 
found his equipment ready for him on his arrival at barracks or at 
the point of embarkation. Thousands upon thousands of Meidji 
magazine rifles, of the 1897 model, have been handed out to the 
Mikado’s soldiers, each weapon weighing about nine pounds, and 
we read further that 
the Japanese small arm 
will be found superior 
to the Russian when 
the first great battle 
comes off. Two great 
Japanese powder-works 
are actively manufactur- 
ing the smokeless pow- 
der “of which the Rus- 
sians are so soon to 
learn the quality.” It 
would also appear from 
this and other authori- 
ties that only the per- 
manent army, with its 
reserves—some 190,000 
men—is engaged in the 
present invasion of the 
Continent. “But this 
figure by no means rep- 
resents the strength of 
the army Japan can put 
into the field on the 
continent of Asia,” 
observes the London 
Times. “At a_ few 
days’ notice she can 
mobilize as large a 
nunrber again and have 
them ready to embark 
in five or six days.” 

But all that has pre- 
ceded gives us noth- 
ing definite, even in 
the way of informa- 
tion, according to the 
Journal des Débats 
(Paris), which is sur- 
prised at the license 
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given to military “ scrib- 
blers” in London or- 


to rapid exhaustion and any dependence on the persistent hints and rumors that form the staple of this week’smes- 84S. It wonders if 
their need of frequent sages, then some such land movement as that indicated on the map is in progress.” the great Japanese 
rest. This is why the DIAGRAM-MAP OF THE BELLIGERENT TACTICS. army, whose’ move- 


Japanese military move- 

ments are proving so deliberate, according to the French organ; 
but the military expert of Zhe S?. /ames’s Gazette (London) con- 
siders this an exaggerated idea. Japanese troops ford streams 
with “dash” and climb steep hills ata run. The Armée et Marine 
(Paris) thinks the Japanese infantry will suffer severely from the 
cold, and it remembers that a regiment of them was wiped out by 
a snow-storm in a northern Japanese island not long ago. But 
it was an avalanche and not a snow-storm that did this mischief, 


ments are so differently 
reported, may not exist in the British imagination. Its own im- 
pressions are as follows: 


“The troops confronting one another are good soldiers, of whom 
we may expect immense efforts and splendid proofs of courage. 
Nothing can surpass the stolidity, endurance, and devotion of the 
Russian. The Japanese has ardor, confidence, vitality, contempt 
for danger. One may, however, wonder if his physical resistance, 
not to suffering, but to fatigue, especially on the march, will be 
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NICHOLAS II, RIDING TO THE MILITARY MANEUVERS AT THE HEAD OF THE ARMY STAFF. 


THE CZAR AS A SOLDIER. 


equal to that of his opponent. This is to some extent a question 
of human types, of human samples. 

“The Japanese army has been trained and prepared with infinite 
care by all the methods recently in vogue. It has minutely copied 
the best models. It is a wholly new army. This fact has its ad- 
vantages and its disadvantages. The officers have manifested a 
meritorious passion to assimilate the lessons of their European 
masters, and it is certain that they have intelligently profited from 
them. The war with China afforded them a field of maneuvers. 
The immense Russian mass, less malleable, more weighted by tra- 
dition—which also sustains—lacking the ardent ferment which 
works in modern Japan, is perhaps not so much enamored of the 
latest foreign methods. In any event, it is very audacious to pre- 
dict the probable outcome of an encounter in equal force. Both 
sides have yet to show their worth and to afford a comparative 
measure of their capacity. 

“ There are two points in this unknown realm which may deserve 
special attention. The Russian cavalry, composed of Cossacks, 
is certainly very superior, both in effective strength and in equip- 
ment, to the Japanese cavalry. Will the field of battle enable it 
to give effect to this superiority? This is one of the problems of 
which the solution may mean much. Here is the second: the 
Japanese, on the one hand, have never fought Europeans and, on 
the other hand, have never been defeated. We do not know their 
caliber except through an uninterrupted series of victories over a 
foe beaten in advance. Now that they may fear results and now 
that they must reflect, will they retain all their self-confidence? 
And what will be the result of a first defeat? 
how they can bear a reverse. 

“There is the final fact, which may reassure us regarding our 
allies, that if the duel between the two antagonists is prolonged 
without intervention from any quarter, the Japanese must inevi- 
tably be crushed under a dead weight. Patience is a Russian vir- 
tue.”— Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


We do not know 


JAPANESE PRESS ON THE WAR. 


“T“OKYO possesses about twenty important daily newspapers, 

and the total number of daily journals throughout the Mi- 
kado’s dominions is placed at some three hundred. Not one of 
them, apparently, if we may judge from those at hand, refrains 
trom expressions of rejoicing at the course of the war. There is, 
however, no great tendency to extravagant jubilation, the follow- 
mg from the Kokumin Shimbun (Tokyo), a weighty and respected 
independent organ, being characteristic : 


“War is a terrible thing, but at least Japan enjoys the conscious- 
ness that the present conflict has been forced upon her, and that it 
is in the highest sense a struggle in which her very existence as 
a self-respecting and independent Power is at stake. That the 
glorious news of our striking initial victory over our gigantic ad- 
versary should have been received almost in the eve, as it were, of 
the Kigensetsu [anniversary of the foundation of the empire and of 
the adoption of the constitution] is, we fervently hope, a happy 
augury of continued success. The imperial proclamation declar- 
ing war against Russia may almost be said to have set the seal 


upon Japan’s title to rank as a first-class Power. Those who must 


NICHOLAS II, AND THE GRAND DUKE MICHAEL 
NICOLAIEVITCH, 


feel deeply impressed by these considerations of which the Em- 
peror’s great rescript is the material embodiment, are not surely 
confined to the subjects of this empire; all who possess ideals and 
common sense can scarcely fail to recognize the reason why this 
empire has been forced by an extraordinary chain of circumstanes 
to submit this quarrel to the arbitrament of the sword. We know 
already that the mass of intelligent and enlightened sympathy is 
with our country in its battle against the forces of retrogression 
and tyranny, and from one end of the earth to the o-her these as- 
surances of moral support have come to nerve our arm to strike 
with renewed vigor in the cause we are now championing. Let us. 
hope that the national development which this great war unques- 
tionably typifies will not be confined to military and naval activi- 
ties. The restoration is now more than thirty years old. The 
early generation of veterans is to-day almost extinct; new blood, 
newer, younger, more enterprising intellects must in the nature of 
events supersede these founders of the modern state. Heaven has 
supplied us with the opportunity for accomplishing this splendid 
renaissance. We devoutly trust that the leaders of the nation will 
show themselves alive thereto. Incidentally, this very day marks 
the second anniversary of the Anglo-Japanese alliance—in itself 
one of the most important steps in our progress toward the goal of 
political and moral greatness.” 


Somewhat more strident than this is the tone of the /mmin 
(Tokyo), a democratic organ which preaches the gospel of “ liberty, 
equality, and fraternity,” and favors Jeffersonian democracy for 
Japan in opposition to the idea that the imperial constitution should 
be worked on a German model. This organ sees in the victories 
of Japan a vindication of the Japanese people against an autocracy, 
The Nihon (Tokyo) argues from an ultra-conservative standpoint 
that Japan’s victories are due to the strength of the Government, 
which was able to act swiftly and secretly, concealing its opera- 
But 
pole from the /zZ 
(Tokyo), which is the organ of a certain native university group. 


tions from the enemy by means of an efficient censorship. 
the conservative organ is at the opposite 


This paper protests against the metheds adopted by the govern- 
ment censor. It considers the regulations of the army and navy 
staffs with regard to war correspondents reasonable in spirit, but 
the application of the regulations by the censor is pronounced 
“unjust.” The Japanese system for dealing with war correspond- 
ents in the field is attracting attention all over the world, and the 
government regulations, as given in the official journal in Tokyo, 
are as follows: 


“ Application for permission to accompany the armed forces in 
the capacity of war correspondent must come through a consul or 
a minister. The name of the paper represented by the correspond- 
ent must be given. 

“No one will be permitted to accompany the armed forces in the 
field in the capacity of war correspondent who has not been en- 
gaged in journalistic work at least twelve months consecutively. 

“War correspondents unacquainted with the Japanese language 
may engage an interpreter, whose capacity as such must be satis- 
factorily vouched for. 

“War correspondents may be accompanied by a servant whose 
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identity and record must be passed upon by the military authori- 
ties. 

“Should the number of war correspondents become too large for 
convenience, the authorities will insist that the same war corre- 
spondent represent a number of newspapers. 

“War correspondents must provide themselves with an official 
permit, which is to be shown when requested. 

“ All war correspondents will be regarded as subject to the mili- 
tary staffs of the particular division of the army they are accom- 
panying. 

“ War correspondents are not to wear native Japanese costume. 
They will receive a white badge upon which the name of the news- 




















FEUDAL JAPAN AND MODERNIZED JAPAN 
“He was handsomer in his old time clothes, and we were far happier.”’ 


Intransigeant (Paris). 


paper they represent will appear in red letters. This badge-must 
be worn conspicuously on the left shoulder. 

“ No war correspondence, written or telegraphic, can be trans- 
mitted to any newspaper until it has been submitted for editorial 
revision and approval to the military staff upon whom the war cor- 
respondent depends. 

“Messages in cipher will not be approved under any circum- 
stances. 

“War correspondents may use the government trains and army 
transports, and they will be supplied with provisions in the field 
gratis. Military and naval authorities are strictly enjoined to 
extend every possible courtesy to war correspondents, and any 
ill-treatment or neglect of them will be regarded as a breach of 
military discipline. But war correspondents who violate the reg- 
ulations will be tried for breach of military discipline. 

“ Refusal to recognize the authority of the staff at headquarters 


will render a war correspondent liable to banishment from the 
front.” 


The application of these rules has caused an immense amount of 
friction, says the /7jz (Tokyo). “Foreign war correspondents,” it 
observes, “are complaining all the time, and this constitutes a re- 
flection upon the staff at headquarters.” The Yomiuri (Tokyo), 
which is very radical and inclined to oppose the Government, says 
that news printed in Japan is not permitted to be sent abroad, and 
this causes aggravation. The Chwwo (Tokyo), which is said to be 
given to a practise which newspaper men in this country some- 
times call “ faking,” says the censorship can not prevent it from 
giving the latest news, and it announces the movements of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Japanese troops to the mainland, and it also 
announces that the reserves have been called out. This informa- 
tion is not confirmed by any other authority. As regards the cen- 
sorship, it seems from the Mainichi (Tokyo) that will not be re- 
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laxed in the least, as the authorities consider that it is too mild, 
“if anything.” 

Not one of the serious journals of Japan seems rejoiced at the 
necessity for going to war. The Michi Nichi (Tokyo), supposed 
to have relations with high officials, expresses deep regret at “ the 
flight of peace from the East,” and it says Japan will fight on until 
Russia concedes every demand. A somewhat similar opinion is 
more cautiously expressed by the Kobe Hera/d, a British journal 
published in Japan, to which we are indebted for much of the 
native press opinion quoted here. “There can be no doubt that 
Japan has achieved feats of an almost amazing description,” it 
says. “The fact that a comparatively small country like Japan 
should have been able to commence war with such initial success 
against the colossal empire of Russia is a striking vindication of 
Captain Mahan’s theory as to the all importance of sea power.” 
The Kobe Chronicle, another British daily in Japan, to which we 
are likewise indebted for native quotations, says “ Japan will have 
the sympathy of the world.” The foreigners resident in the Mi- 
kado’s dominions are on the side of the Japanese in this war, 
according to Zhe Japan Daily Advertiser (Yokohama), another 
English paper to which our obligations for native press opinion are 
acknowledged. We quote: 


“The foreign feeling here upon the subject is all the more 
worthy of remark inasmuch as it presents the strongest possible 
contrast to that prevailing during the China-Japan war, when the 
tone of the foreign press and the trend of sentiment in this com- 
munity were distinctly, and in many cases violently, depreciatory 
of Japanese effort and efficiency. Predictions were then freely 
made that Japan would be worsted in that struggle, and what was 
far worse, they were predictions actuated by desire. Whatever 
has brought about the change of feeling, the simple fact that it 
has developed and that it is manifested in so many ways and by 
the representatives of so many lands is highly significant, and must 
prove of most hopeful augury to the nation which is fighting the 
battle of the nations.” 


CHINA EXPECTED TO FIGHT. 


k™ PEROR WILLIAM fears it will be very difficult, if not 
impossible, to restrain China from rushing into the war at 
some awkward moment. This information reaches the Paris 
Temps on high authority, and it conjectures that Chinese inter- 
vention would be almost certainly in behalf of Japan. The Ger- 
man Emperor is represented as entertaining not the slightest doubt 
about it. His opinion that China will yet become involved in the 
war is confirmed by that of many experienced observers, among 
them M. B. de Zenzinoff, a noted writer on the Far Eastern ques- 
tion, who predicted months ago the whole recent course of events 
on the Pacific littoral of Asia. But unlike those prophets who 
aver that China’s intervention will be exclusively in the interest of 
Japan, this Russian authority asserts that Peking, when at last 
confronted by a choice of alternatives, will side with St. Peters- 
burg. His theory is outlined thus in the Revue Bleue (Paris) : 


“Notwithstanding the peaceful pledges given by the Chinese 
Government, caught, as it is, between two fires, China will infal- 
libly be dragged into the conflict. Unable, from the very nature 
of the case, to maintain her neutrality, she will be obliged in the 
end to espouse the cause of one of the two belligerents. 

“The Chinese cherish the liveliest resentment against the Japa- 
nese, who inflicted upon them so humiliating a defeat in 1896. 
Nor are the Chinese ignorant of the overwhelming superiority of 
the Russian forces on land. They will, therefore, certainly take 
the side of the colossus of the north. Their national pride would, 
moreover, never tolerate the domination of the little people of the 
yellow race whom they deem their inferiors. And the Chinese 
have on numerous occasions experienced the beneficial results of 
the efficacious protection of Russia. 

“ Let us note the most recent and the most important. 

“In 1860 Russia offered to China her good offices when the 


















































GENERAL KUROPATKIN, 


COUNT LAMSDORF. GENERAL SAKARKOFF, 


The despatches do not 
make it clear whether he has 
been appointed temporary 
minister of war or chief of 
military staff. There is a 
General Saharoff of much 
greater age who may have 
been given General Kuropat- 
kin’s office as war minister. 


MAJOR-GENERAL PFLUG. 


He has been entrusted 
with the task of covering 
Russia’s ‘‘movement” (re- 
treat) from Port Arthur to 
the new headquarters, pre- 
sumably near Harbin, 


GENERAL MACHKATINE, 

A very recent photograph, 
apparently. The new com- 
mander-in-chief has started 
for the scene of war, where 
Admiral Alexeieff, according 
to some observers, does not 
desire his presence. 


This is, we believe, a quite 
recent photograph of the 
Russian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, whose health is said 
by some Russians to be so 
impaired that he may re- 
sign. 


He was at one time in 
charge of Russia’s military 
academies, but is now, it ap- 
pears, on the supreme war 
council in St. Petersburg, 
and is understood to be op- 
posed to Admiral Alexeieff. 











CONSPICUOUS RUSSIANS. 


allied troops of France and Great Britain were under the walls of 
Peking.” 

The last sentence refers to a transaction so oppositely conceived 
in the Russian mind and the English mind that a slight interpola- 
tion may be excusable. The “ good offices” to which M. de Zenzi- 
noff alludes are stated in the London 77mes to be these: 


“The birth of the Manchuria question dates back to the autumn 
of 1860, when the allied forces of Great Britain and France were 
in occupation of Peking. By a brilliant stroke of diplomacy the 
Russian minister, General Ignatieff, who knew that the occupation 
was only temporary, persuaded Prince Kung, who dreaded its in- 
definite prolongation, that it was in the power of Russia to bring 
such pressure to bear upon the allies as would secure the speedy 
evacuation of the Chinese capital. Would China be willing to 
mark her gratitude for such a service bya slight rectification of 
frontier? The terrified Prince Kung jumped at the proposal. 
The Anglo-French forces withdrew, and, tho Ignatieff had no 
more to do with their withdrawal than the man in the moon, he 
obtained his ‘rectification of frontier’ in the shape of the cession 
by China to the Russian Empire of the whole of the maritime prov- 
ince of Manchuria, now called Primorsk, with six hundred miles 
of coast and the fine harbor of Vladivostok.” 


To resume the interrupted train of patriotic Russian reflection 
in the French periodical; 


“In 1895, after the triumph of the Japanese over the Chirese, 
Russia, supported by Germany and France, imposed upon the vic- 
tors the terms of the treaty of Shimonoseki. 

“Finally, at the time of the Chinese insurrection of 1900, Russia 
interposed between the Chinese and the armies of Europe and 
saved China from dismemberment. To be sure, the good offices 
of Russia were not gratuitously rendered. In 1860 she secured the 
cession of the Amur and Ussuri provinces, so long desired, and 
in 1898 Port Arthur and Talienwan were granted, as well as the 
Trans-Manchurian Railway grant. These cessions cost very little 
to the pride of the Celestials, who remember the services for 
which they are indebted to Russia’s protection. Such gratitude 
will perhaps astonish the Western mind. It exists, however. We 
will admit that it may not be disinterested. 

“Therefore, the Celestials will certainly not hesitate to give 
their aid to the great Power whose supremacy will to them seem far 
more supportable and profitable than that of presumptuous Japan.” 


Great importance is attached by 7he Celestial Empire (Shang- 
hai), a British paper, to the Chinese warning that the dynastic 
tombs at Mukden must not be profaned if a rising of all China is 
to be avoided.— 7ranslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





DEMORALIZATION IN ST. PETERSBURG. 

Pegiterans KUROPATKIN is presumably by this time well 

on his way to the Far East to take command of the land 
forces of the Czar, leaving behind him in St. Petersburg a scene 
of demoralization so complete that even the pro-Russian Figaro 
(Paris) makes no effort to minimize it. Well-informed European 
newspapers agree that Admiral Alexeieff has been quite discred- 
ited by recent events, and that the influence of the Grand Duke 
Alexander Mikhailovich, who married the Czar’s sister (the Grand 
Duchess Xenia), is now in the ascendant at the Russian court. 
The Grand Duke is now upheld by the Czar’s mother, whom the 
iVeue Freie Presse (Vienna) represents as overwhelmed by the out- 
break of war, which Count Lamsdorf, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
ought, she thinks, to have prevented. The Paris Zemps warns us 
not to credit recent rumors of Count Lamsdorf’s impending retire- 
ment. The count is supported by the Grand Duke. 

It has finally dawned upon the Russian Government, thinks the 
Pester Lloyd (Budapest), that it fatally misunderstood from the 
first the real character of the antagonist it had to deal with, re- 
sponsibility for this blunder being placed, we read further, upon 
the shoulders of Admiral Alexeieff. The /i%garo suspects that he 
has been practically superseded, and it intimates that he may be 
openly relegated to insignificance very soon. “Admiral Alexeieff 
will retain the chief command in his quality of viceroy,” as the 
London Standard puts it, “but his authority over Admiral Ma- 
karoff [now in command of the fleet], and General Kuropatkin will 
be purely nominal, and it is because Admiral Alexeieff had fore- 
seen this that he made every effort in his power to prevent the 
despatch of General Kuropatkin to the Far East. His recent naval 
losses, however, seriously impaired his authority by their disas- 
trous moral effect, and by the evidence they afforded of the urgent 
necessity for sending out military and naval commanders of great 
capacity.” “He is aware,” says the London Zimes of Admiral 
Alexeieff, “that, with the terrible system of administration in 
vogue, where the intrigue of everybody against everybody else is 
the alpha and omega of wisdom, the slightest mistake in the small- 
est despatch would sooner or later be exploited against him by the 
crowd of envious people who are watching him.” 

But to return to St. Petersburg. “The influence ot the Grand 
Duke Alexander Mikhailovich must constantly increase,” declares 
the Paris Zemps, which as a Foreign Office organ is supposed to 
speak by the card. “It is well known that at first he supported 
Admiral Alexeieff, Secretary of State Bezobrazoff, Admiral Abaza, 
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and the whole group of M. de Witte’s enemies. When the Grand 
Duke 


turous advice, 


realized the peril involved in their venturesome and adven- 
he turned again to M. de Witte and to Count Lams- 
Should the 


Grand Duke now induce Nicholas II. to overcome his personal 


dorf and insisted that concessions be made to Japan. 


antipathy and recall M. de Witte to the Ministry of Finance, he 
will render Russia a signal service. M.de Witte would be the 


best war treasurer Russia could desire.” The Grand Duke evi- 
dently failed in this effort, assuming that he made it, because the 
Czar has chosen as Finance Minister M. V. N. Kokovzoff, who, 
Fremdenblatt (Vienna), will to find the 


according to the have 


money for the war. The Movoye Vremya (St. Petersburg) thinks 
the new Finance Minister’s task will be an easy one, whereas the 
Pester Lloyd (Budapest), analyzing the pecuniary problems of the 
hour, says it will be very difficult. “The important point to re- 
member,” asserts the /ournal des Débats (Paris), “is that in the 
trying ordeal of a great war the task of regulating the finances of 
the empire is assumed by a man perfectly at home regarding ad- 
ministrative and budget matters, imbued with the spirit animating 
sunge, Vischnegradsky, and De Witte in the work of consolida- 
ting and developing the resources of Russia.” “The functions of 
a Minister of Finance during a great war are arduous,” the /Y%garo 
admits. “The responsibility isgreat. Fortunately for Russia, M. 
Kokovzoff brings to his task much previous experience in the man- 
agement of the great fiscal services. Affable, cultured in a refined 
and intellectual sense, speaking and writing French to perfection, 
M. Kokovzoff has many friends whose good wishes go with him.” 

M. de Witte’s return to power is thus out of the question for the 
present, according to those French papers which are supposed to 
understand conditions in St. Petersburg. The London ews and 
other English papers speculated much recently regarding a rumor 
that M. de Witte was to succeed Count Lamsdorf as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, but the French papers pronounce this “ ridicu- 
M. de Witte tvould 


“M. de Witte is a man of peace,” 


lous.” be out of his element in a war crisis, 


Paris organs believe. says the 
London Vews. “This greatest of Russians is a devoted advocate 
of the policy of strengthening Russia by industrial and commercial 
development at home. Like every Russian, he desires access to 
the sea—the warm sea. But more clearly than the Bezobrazoffs 
and the Alexeieffs, to whose policy he has—at least in the main— 


been long opposed, he perceives that Russia will have for genera- 
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tions to come enough to occupy her teeming millions in developing 
the vast resources, not merely of the European, but still more of 
the Asiatic dominions of the empire.” The Frankfurter Zeitung 
cordially indorses all this, and makes it the basis of its belief that 
M. de Witte will remain in retirement in a “decorative” office. 
M. de Pleske, recently Minister of Finance, and M. Sanger, re- 
cently Minister of Public Instruction, have also received what is 
called “ promotion,” and this is interpreted in European organs on 
the Continent as evidence of the growing influence of the Grand 
Duke who married the Czar’s sister. 

Another person of whom the Grand Duke approves, General 
Sakaroff, has been appointed temporarily to act in General Kuro- 
patkin’s place as Minister of War. “It is understood that a radi- 
cal transformation of the existing system of administration into 
one planned on the German model is to be carried out,” says the 
London Standard, in commenting on this appointment. “There 
is danger in changing methods in the thick of action; but it may 
be assumed that whatever is contemplated will be completed not 
merely with the concurrence, but in pursuance of the expressed 
Yet the 
Neue Freie Presse thinks the demoralization in St. Petersburg can 


desires of the general commanding in eastern Asia.” 


not fail to react upon the situation in the Far East, even if it does 
not entail some new Russian disaster. It gives various details re- 
garding the discord among exalted Russian personages, saying 


among other things: 


“ Admiral Alexeieff is condemned more than every one else. 
How could he, it is universally asked, be unprepared upon the 
outbreak of hostilities? The subject was inquired into and a com- 
plaint arose regarding Count Lamsdorf. The count should have 
kept the admiral posted, and should have informed him that upon 
the rupture of diplomatic negotiations with a people like the Japa- 
nese the worst must be prepared for. Count Lamsdorf neglected 
this because he adhered to the idea that a peaceful termina- 
tion of the crisis was possible still. The grievance against the 
count went to the extent of complaining to the Czar of this opti- 
mism. The Czar and his advisers did not desire war. This can be 
stated on the highest authority. It is also known that the Empress- 
Dowager received Admiral Skrydloff in audience and asked him 
regarding every detail of the situation in the Far East. She finally 
cried in great agitation: ‘ There must be no war!—no war!’ 
Three days later war broke out.”—7vanslations made tor THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 
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® SPHERES OF INTEREST.” 
—Der Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


CARICATURES OF THE CONFLICT. 


GODDESS OF PEACE: “Do you see how your soldiers are treating me, Nicholas?” 
THE CZAR: “I'll speak to The Hague Tribunal about it.” 


—De Amsterdammer Weekblad voor Nederland. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


A BOMB IN GERMAN ARMY CIRCLES. 


A LITTLE GARRISON, 


By Lieutenant Bilse. 
Price, $1.50. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

IEUTENANT BILSE'S ‘Realistic Novel of German Army Life 
of To-day,’’ which is the sub-title of ‘‘A Little Garrison,’’ has 
certainly brought its author far more fame than the quality of 

the book as a literary production ever could have won for him. 
Viewed as that, it is an ill-written story full of vulgar types, only one 
or two of which are at all worth while, and of very slight story interest. 
As a portfolio of realistic traits it is nauseating and infuriating, if 
true. There is so little decency in that 
‘* Little Garrison,” and there is so much 
cruelty, insolence of place and coarse 
vices! If it be a faithful presentation 
of the morale of the German army, it 
is no wonder there was a sensation at 
its very candid exposure of vile con- 
ditions, gross injustice, and utter ab- 
sence of proper esprit. Apparently it 
is Truth which Lieutenant Bilse has 
‘‘thrown up” in this virulent arraign- 
ment ; altho one ignorant of the con- 
ditions which obtain in Germany’s army 
might well think this picture too bad 
to be true. 

The translator of the book, Wolf von 
Schierbrand, is a German, and seems 
familiar with the condition of military 
affairs in the Fatherland. He supplies 
a lengthy ‘‘ introduction,’’ whose state- 
ments are as thought-arresting as anything in the story. He declares 
that the best and clearest minds in Germany agree in believing that the 
German army of to-day is far removed from the fine military body which 
returned victorious from France in 1871. He alsoasserts that the Reichs- 
tag has had many heated debates and scorching censures anent the 
deterioration of the army, and that the German press has also repeated- 
ly sounded notes of alarm on the growing luxury and abuse of authority 
on the part of officers, the evil of gaming, drinking, ‘* money marriages”’ 
and the like, which gangrene the ranks of Kaiser Wilhelm’s regiments. 

That Lieutenant Bilse’s little book has been the bombshell it has 
been seems to bear out such assertions. He was only a simple lieuten- 
ant and his work was written under the zom de plume of Fritz von der 


Cloth, 5 x 7% in., 308 pp. 





























LIEUTENANT BILSE, 


Kyrburg. The authorship was quickly traced, however, and Bilse was 
court-martialed. In his examination, he testified as he testifies in his 
book. 


He said he had “lost all his illusions concerning the character 
and duties of an officer’s calling.” The facts he stated in ‘‘A Little 
Garrison’’ were not disproved at the trial, yet this audacious truth- 
teller was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and dismissal from 
the service ‘‘ for libeling his superior and commanding officers by the 
publication of writings in a peculiarly offensive and damaging form, 
and also for & breach of service regulations.’’ There was this breach, 
since an officer in Germany is not allowed to publish anything in print 
except over his true name, and, moreover, must notify the military 
authorities of his intention to publish in this way. 

What Mr. Schierbrand says in this introduction certainly tends to 
establish Lieutenant Bilse’s veracity in the novel. Recently, instances 
of brutality on the part of German officers, not only toward enlisted 
men, but toward civilians, have found their way into papers on this 
side of theocean. Certainly any officer with half-decent notion of what 
he should be must have found Lieutenant Bilse’s ‘‘ Little Garrison ’’ an 
insufferable place. The only decent people in the book are ‘‘ Captain 
Konig” and Sergeant Schmitz. The former is dismissed from the 
service on a technical fault, his ruin brought about by the calumnies of 
the vilest officer in the garrison—Lieutenant Borgert—and the latter is 
ruined by mere spite of a coarse superior. The good and the bad come 
to grief alike in the story, but it is the evil conditions which make 
for such outcome for both. 





ASIA’S INSCRUTABLE MIND. 


ASIA AND EUROPE, Studies presenting the conclusions formed by the 
author in a long life devoted to the subject of the Relations between 
Asia and Europe. By Meredith ‘Townsend. Cloth, 396 pp. Price, $1.50 
net. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

IVILIZED man is prompted anew to attempt the conquest of 
Asia, we are informed by the author of this book, and civilized 
man will fail, as he has failed often before. The fusion of Europe 

and Asia has never occurred, and Mr. Townsend is sure it will never 
occur. The presumption seems all the other way. ‘‘ The struggle be- 
tween Europe and Asia is the binding tliread of history; the trade 
between Europe and Asia is the foundation of commerce ; the thought 
of Asia is the basis of all European religions.’’ But the Asiatic mind 
abhors the European mind. They area universe apart. 
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This is the whole thesis. In support of it Mr. Townsend iias brought 
together more first-hand information about Asiatics than any one man 
might be thought capable of acquiring even in a long life. The Asiatic 
notion cf justice, Asiatic patriotism, Asiatic cruelty, the charm of 
Asia for Asiatics, and the countless kindred themes of his argument 
are set forth and explained in a way to be characterized accurately only 
by the worn phrase ‘‘ breathlessly interesting.’’ The Asiatic mind 
seems to Le like the castle of Udolpho, whose mysterious recesses 
made all novel readers thrill three generations ago. The effect is 
heightened by Mr. Townsend's practical, matter-of-fact style. He seems 
to disdain rhetorical embellishment, and even in dealing with the most 
subtle phases of his subject he is neither disquisitious nor metaphysical. 
What he says reads like the stenographic report of an intelligent man’s 
conversation, the result being to heighten the effect of his singular 
revelations—for revelations they really are. What is said about 
Mohammed and the religion founded by Mohammed has the unexpected 
merit of novelty. Mr. Meredith seems to think that the creed of the 
prophet has a great future before it in Asia, and his notion that the 
English will be driven out of India—and sooner than most of his coun- 
trymen anticipate—has something of pessimism behind it. Mr. Town- 
send does not say so, but we infer that he deems the Asiatic mind 
superior, on the whole, to the European mind. He predicts a great 
future for the American in Asia; but even the American, it seems, will 
not be a conqueror there. ‘‘ Thought is stronger than armies.” 

In a side glance at the negro problem in the United States, the author 
pronounces it insoluble. In short, Mr. Townsend shows himself a fas- 
cinating propounder of riddles. He sadly gives them all up, but he 
sets his readers guessing. 





A GRANDSON OF ROGER SHERMAN. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SEVENTY YEARS, 


By George F. Hoar. With portraits. 
Two volumes, 8vo, 434-493 pp. 


Price, $7.50 net. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
*ENATOR HOAR has known personally and quite intimately many 
S who have had a conspicuous share in the history of this country 
and in its literature. In his youth he numbered among his 
kindred and his friends many who knew the great actors in the revolu- 
tionary drama and in the scenes that followed. He may therefore, be- 
cause of those he has known and what he himself has helped to do, confi- 
dently invoke the kindly judgment of his countrymen for the story he 
has to tell of his doings and his sayings. Those who write their own 
biography are, almost of necessity, egotistical, and as a usual thing, by 
reason of advanced age, garrulous. But the Senator knows how to 
edify us by his egotism and to endear himself to us by his garrulity, 
for out of the turmoil and strife he 
comes with a high heart, bringing us 
his lesson of good-will and good hope, 
expressed in benignant creed that 
‘‘ to-day is better than yesterday, that 
to-morrow will be better than to-day; 
and that, in spite of errors and 
wrongs, and even crimes, my coun- 
trymen desire what is good, and not 
what is evil.”’ 

He accounts it his supreme good 
fortune that his public life has been 
spent in the service of Massachu- 
setts ; that his name finds a place in 
the succession of citizens whom, for 
nearly three hundred years, she has 
called to her high places: Bradford 
and Winthrop and Sir Henry Vane, 
Sam Adams and John Adams, Cabot 
and Dexter, Everett and Andrew— 
men who gave her brave and honest 
service, brave and honest counsel, ‘‘ never afraid to trust the people, 
never afraid to withstand the people.” 

Out of the eloquence of his heart he draws a filial tribute to his 
mother, who was daughter to that Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, of 
whom Patrick Henry said that he was one of the three men who stood 
highest and best in the Continental Congress (Washington and Richard 
Henry Lee being the others), who signed all four of the great state 
papers—the Association of 1774, the Articles of Confederation, the 
Declaration of Independence, and the Constitution of the United States. 

This grandson of the man ‘‘ who was content to cause great things 
to be done for his country, and cared nothing for the pride and glory of 
having done them,” writes of his mother: ‘‘ She was the most perfect 
democrat, in the best sense of the word, that I ever knew”—her democ- 
racy being the logical result of the doctrines of the Old Testament and 
the New ; a democracy that recognized the dignity of the individual 
soul without regard to the accident of birth or fortune or power. “If 
she were in the company of a queen, it would never have occurred to 
her that they did not meet as equals ; andif the queen were a woman 
of sense, and knew Aer, it would never occur to the queen.” 

Mr. Hoar writes of the time when he first saw Daniel Webster, June 
17, 1843 ; and the place was Bunker Hill : 








GEORGE F. HOAR. 


‘‘ His countenance, his figure, and his manners were all in so grand a 
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style that he was, without effort, as superior to his most eminent rivals 
as they were to the humblest. He, alone of all men, did not disappoint 


the eye and the ear, but wasa fit figure in the landscape. There was the 
monument and there was Webster! He knew well that a little rhetoric, 
more or less, signified nothing ; he was there to say plain and equal 


things—grand things, if he had them ; and, if he had them not, only to 
abstain from saying unfit things ; and the whole occasion was answered 
by his presence.” 

Chief Justice Chase Mr. Hoar describes as consumed by an eager and 
passionate ambition for the presidency, an infatuation that clouded his 
judgment. He terms the nomination of Greeley ‘ludicrous and pre- 
posterous,’’ and reminds us that almost every attack on the first admin- 
istration of President Grant was answered by political speakers with 
a quotation from Greeley in 7he Tribune: ‘“*The Southern people, 
even the white Democrats, always entertained a kind feeling for Grant; 
they did not resent what he had done as a soldier, as they resented 
what Greeley had said as a politician.’”” They were convinced of the 
innate honesty, justice, and courage of the former. 

Mr. Hoar waxes eloquent and impressive as he lingers upon the glow- 
ing gifts of Rufus Choate. ‘I do not know of any other public speaker 
whose style resembled his in the least.” The phraseology with which 
he clothed some commonplace thought or fact, when he was compelled 
to admit it to his argument, kept his auditors ever alert or expectant. 
An Irishman who had killed his wife threw away the ax when he heard 
some one coming: ‘‘ The sudden and frantic ejaculation of the ax,” 
said Choate. Ina case of marine insurance, where the defense was the 
unseaworthiness of the vessel: ‘‘She went down the harbor, painted 
and perfidious—a coffin, but no ship,” said Choate. His dramatic 
action, his strange vocabulary, his oriental imagination, were not to the 
taste of Yankee audiences. Until he vindicated his title to the repute 
of a great lawyer, he was a thorn in the flesh of Chief Justice Shaw. 
‘* But the young men and the people liked him.” He gesticulated with 
his whole body. Wendell Phillips most irreverently compared him to 
a monkey in convulsions. 

But of Phillips himself? Seeing that Senator Hoar may read his title 
clear to the acclamations and the honors of a whole Massachusetts of 
Republicans and Abolitionists, it is interesting to read his estimate of 
Wendell Phillips. His conclusion is that Phillips exerted but small 
influence in his generation, and that such as he did exert was in the 
main pernicious. Senator Hoar asserts that he had never occasion to 
complain of Phillips on his own account: ‘‘He esteemed my public 
service much more highly than it deserved ; but he bitterly and un- 
justly attacked men whom I loved and honored, under circumstances 
which make it impossible for me to believe that his conduct was con- 
sistent with common honesty.”’ He attacked and vilified Lincoln, says 
Hoar ; and when nearly every household in the North was mourning 
for its dead, he tried to persuade the people that Lincoln did not mean 
to crush the rebellion. ‘‘He never gave the people wise counsel ; he 
rarely told them the honest truth ; he rarely gave his homage to any 
man ; when he did, it was to bad men, not to the good.”’ 

Says this worthy grandson of Roger Sherman, There can be no worse 
influence for the youth of the republic than that which shall induce 
them to approve sentiments, not because they are true, but because 
they are eloquent. 





A CURRICULUM FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


‘THE PEDAGOGICAL BIBLE SCHOOL. A Scientific Study of the Sunday- 
school with Chief Reference to the Curriculum. By Samuel B. Haz- 
lett, Ph.D. Introduction by G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D., LL.D. Cloth, 381 
pp. Price, $1.25. Fleming H. Revell Company. 

HE author of this book has brought together some important re- 
sults of two distinct but mutually contributory movements, both 
of which have made progress to considerable maturity in the 

past decade. One is the movement in Biblical criticism, and the other 
the movement coming to be known as the ‘‘new psychology.” This 
work is built from materials brought to use from both these develop- 
ments. {n his own way, Dr. Haslett employs the methods in the use 
of which Professor Starbuck, in his ‘‘ Psychology of Religion,” and Pro- 
fessor Coe, in his ‘‘ Spiritual Life,’’ were pioneers. He attempts to ap- 
ply pedagogical methods ona principle of adaptation of grades of in- 
struction corresponding to the psychological development. In the first 
part of the book, he surveys historically and somewhat analytically the 
past and existing methods and systems of religious instruction. In- 
cluded in these chapters is a complete summary of the criticisms that 
have been leveled against the system of International Lessons, as well 
as an extended statement of all the important newer helps for Sunday- 
schools. The evident import of this survey is to show the inadequacy 
thus far of methods and helps in use, tho the author does not state this 
purpose, nor make any criticism formally on his own account. 

The most original and interesting section of the book is the author's 
presentation of the order of individual rrowth and development, on the 
observance of which he would make religious instruction to depend. 
This treatment is illustrated by means of numerous tables, schemes, 
and charts indicating the possible or approved methods of grading the 
school, selecting the themes, and systematizing the work. Outline 
courses of lessons are included, and there are many references to plans 
and systems elsewhere found. 

If any criticism were to be made on this attempt, perhaps it would be 
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comprised in the suggestion that it is impracticable and too elaborate 
for valuable use. The teaching force does not exist in Sunday-schools 
able to take advantage of instruction as exact and as scientific as this. 
Nor would it be for the gain of religious work if Sunday-schools were 
to be made so extensively pedagogical at the sacrifice of the influence 
of thousands of teachers who will never be equal to any such tasks, but 
who make very excellent teachers on a different, plan. This book 
should have its chief value as a suggestion toa better and more thor- 
ough study of the psychology of children, and as an addition to the im- 
petus that has become nearly irresistible among Sunday-school workers 
toward a more rational grading of instruction. 





A JANGLE OF MOODS AND TONES. 
VIOLETT. By Baroness von Hutten. Cloth, 5 x 7% in., 285 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
“THE author of this book will be recalled at once by her exquisite 
story of last year, ‘‘Our Lady of the Beeches.” It was a love 
story, beautifully tender, vigorously handled, and exquisitely 
right. Two fine natures loved, and, 
because they could not give love all 
it asked save at virtue’s cost, they 
loved exaltingly and parted. The 
Baroness von Hutten has ‘thrown 
off’ some lighter work, modish in its 
quality, since that ; and now, in writ- 
ing this book, ‘‘ Violett,’’ has pruned 
her wings for another flight into the 
blue. She calls it ‘‘A Chronicle.’ 
It is too ethereal, too inharmonious- 
ly blended, too palpably tagged with 
ambition’s aspiration, to qualify for 
that class. It is not a ‘‘ chronicle" so 
much as a reverie, a fantasy, an im- 
pression. The conception is lovely, 
but the side-lights are as smoking 
bonfires in a quelling flood of moon- 
light. It is an Eolian harp whose 
faint, air-touched strings are jarred 
sharply at intervals by the brushing of batlike wings. You get from 
it soul-stirring breathings of beauty : then unsympathetic chords. As 
an artistic unit there issomething lacking, due to artistic incompetence 
or indolence. Yet ‘‘ Violett” is pathos and poetry, and that the central 
jewel is set in unseemly stones does not nullify the soft glow of exotic 
color it diffuses. 

Violett is the son of a lighthouse keeper in England. His father 
killed his little half-witted niece to secure her money, and was hanged. 
The scheme of this tragic end is a blight on the innocent boy until his 
own thwarted life ends by a noble death. An old man and woman are 
his only companions on the little patch of land which is an island when 
the tide is at the flood. The pathos of his lot is enhanced by his beauti- 
ful, sensitive, sweet nature. There is something angelic in his simple 
fineness. He loves the sea. He has temperament to the degree of 
genius. Sounds are colors to him, and just as the gentlgman in “ Bleak 
House”’ felt the east wind when a jarring discord impended, so when 
sorrow, or sense of his inherited shame, fell on his eager unnourished 
spirit wasted with loneliness, the sea sounded red, a color that he 
loathed, instead of a cool green or silvery gray, which were the hues 
sounds conveyed to his happy moods. There is no more incoherence 
in a kinship between sound and color than between taste and smell, 
and minds not strongly imaginative have perceived that. George Eliot 
speaks of the scarlet note of a trumpet. 

There is an odd blend of realism and characters of a tawdry type 
woven into this dreamy, enchanting little boy’s existence. Sorrow 
attends him everywhere. Even when the horrible stigma of his father’s 
crime does not rise, like Banquo’s ghost, to bless his happiness, there is 
a twist of Fate to set his sensitive soul a-quiver. It is a harrowing tale, 
and the gentle, uncomplaining attitude of the poor starveling amid the 
blows that fall upon him is as pitiful as it is beautiful. Not even his 
hunger for love diverts him from the unerring instinct for the high and 
true, tho he is sorely tempted. His end isin keeping. He sinks into 
the sea which he has so dearly loved, and whose voice has lovingly 
sounded its green tones to his soul. 

There are quaint and original touches throughout, tho the humor, 
which not infrequently crops up, is ever nearer to tears than to smiles. 
For instance: A stalwart fisherman, who had always befriended the 
boy, loses his mother. He says to him: “ Vi'lett, I'm a-goin to bury 
her to-night. Will ’ee come along an’ help me?” ‘ To-night, Bob 
Venn?” ‘Yes. Nopasson and churchyard for her. My father was 
drownded, an’ she loved the watter.” ‘‘Are you going to—to drown 
her ?’’ stammered the boy. Venn laughed. ‘I be a-goin’ to take her out 
in my boat, an’ let her sink down through God’s clear watter. Then 
when I'm fishin’ or comin’ home in the sunset, or goin’ out before the 
dawn, Vi'lett, she'll benear me. Will’ee come?” ‘They sail out under 
the starlight and when, after weighting the body with ¢hree flat-irons 
he let it slip gently out of his arms into the waiting water, there was 
a short pause— 

‘* Strange, Vi'lett,’’ he said at last, looking toward the quiet stars, “uy 
sent her down, but she’s gone straight up yonder.”’ 
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Old-fashioned bound books for accounts 
are impractical and expensive. Loose-leaf 
books allow of arr t, rearvang nt 
and expansion. 
They save time, 
for the yearly 
or semi- yearly 
opening of new 
books is .done 
away with. 
They are self- 
indexing. No 
outside index is 
required. The JONES PERPETUAL LEDGER 
COMPANY’s LoosE-LEAF Books have every 
advantage of any loose-leaf book and more 
—absolute alignment of the leaves—a strong 
binder in which the leaves can not move a 
hair’s breadth. Every progressive business- 
man should read Catalog 1. It explains how 
to apply these books to your business. 








Every man who con- 
ducts correspondence 
is interest in the 

uestion: “ Which is 
the best typewriter!” 
There are twenty-five 
substantial reasons 
why the OLIVER TYPE- 
WRITER is the best 
machine the world has 
produced. So phe- 
nomenally successful has this machine be- 
come that it has proven its unqualified right 
to the title, “The Standard Visible Writer,” 
and the business world has decided that its 
adoption increases quantity, improves qual- 
ity and reduces expense. The wide range of 
the Oliver Typewriter’s usefulness makes it 
easy to adopt systems heretofore impracti- 
cable except with the pen. Catalog 2 explains 
the Oliver’s points of superiority fully. 





No matter what you want to file— informa- 
tion, papers. samples, documents—there is a 
Shaw-Walker 
way to do it. 
Shaw-Walker 
card systems are 

better than beoks 
i —Shaw-Walker 
vertical letter- 
files better than 
flat- sheet cabi- 
nets—Shaw - Wal- 
miker sectional 
bookcases better 
than solid ones. 
All are built insections so they will grow 
as your business grows. Send today for 
Catalog 35. It tells all about SHaw-WALKER 
Systems. The book is concise, terse, yet 
complete. Coststhe Shaw-Walker Company 
38c. to send it, but they will do so gladly if 

‘ou simply sign the coupon on the corner of 

is advertisement. 
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There wasa time when 
any old chair would do 
for the office. But times 
have changed, and ideas 
of business comfort have 
changed with them. Mc- 
CLOUD’s NEW TWENTIETH 
CENTURY ADJUSTABLE 
Spring Back CHAIRS 
have been important 
factors in the improve- 
ment, “Back Resters,” 
they call them—because 
they give complete back 
rest while at work, there- 
by enabling the man at 
the desk or woman at 
the typewriter toaccomplish more work 
with greater comfort. Catalog 14 describes 
the McCloud Chairs and shows the adjust- 
ment which fits the back. 


An ERICSSON INTERIOR TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
shortens office work, saves actuai time, saves 
confusion. To some 
men such a system 
seems a luxury. All 
who have installed the 
system know it is an 
economy. Cheap in- 
terior ’phones soon 

et out of order. 

ut the Ericsson is 
built tolast -the same 
quality and style used 
on long distance lines. 
No other concern has 
studied the telephone system so thoroughly 
or devised so many speciai instruments and 
attachments to save time and bother in office 
communication. The Ericsson contains 
many features found in no other ‘phones. 
Ask now for Catalog 4. 



















OME business men are pre- 
judiced against fountain 
pens. And that same 

»yrejudice has kept them 
rom knowing how great 
a saving WaATERMAN’S 
IDEAL FOUNTAIN PENS 
would make in their of- 
fice work. Continuous 
writing without dipping 
and blotting saves so 
much of a man's own 
time—and the time of his 
stenographers and 
clerks—that a pen pays 
for itself in a short time. 
But the fountain pen 
must be a * Waterman.” 
Catalog 5 tells all about 
Waterman’s Ideal Foun- 
tain Pens, and of special 
pens made for modern office work. 





The secret of profit—of smooth running factories and 
frictionless offices—-of fewer mistakes and of less over- 
| = is System. You cannot learn too much about it, 

















No office is considered complete without an 
EpIsON MIMEOGRAPH. In these days of com- 
mercial competition there is no surer, quick- 
er, or cheaper way of quickening business 
than by employing the many means offered 
by this valu- 
able ma- 
chine. There 
is a place in 
almost any 
business 
wherean 
Edison Mi- 
meograph 
will save time and money. Perhaps you see 
no use for it in your office. You certainly 
willafter you read Catalog 6and understand 
what a Mimeograph will do. Cut out 
and sign the —— on the corner of this 
advertisement or, better still, write usa letter 
stating your business. 





Here is a cash book, that will furnish an 
analysis of your expen- 
ses, without the use of a 
ay A You can see at 
a omg the totals of 
cig 
o 














teen different kinds 
expenditures. It 
shows where you are 


increasing or ‘decreas- wencws 
ing your expenses. The gene oan 


book for household and 
personal use has such 
printed headings as 
rent, board, clothing, 








are blank. It is printed on ledger paper, 
and has 100 pages. Catalog 42 tells more and 
includes a sample page free. 


SHaw-WALKER SECTIONAL Book CaSEs are 
made up of units, each a complete book case 
in itself, or an integral part ofa large case of 
many sections. Here is a sectional book case 
that every appearance of a solid case. No 

matter whether you 
oe 17 or 17,000 
books, Shaw-Walker 
sections exactly 
meet your needs, 
andatalltimes. The 
lifferent sizes of 
units all may be 
combined in one 
harmonious whole. 
Around corners, in 
alcoves, under win- 
dows, no matter how inaccessible the nook 
is for other furniture, the sections may be 
made to fit. Any one or all sections may be 
moved easily. Ask now for catalog 40. 













cigars and tobacco, 
health, ete. For business y 
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The SECRET of 
Baste 






A pencil is more satisfactory 
than a pen if it works better. 
The VENUS PENXoIL not onl 
writes like ink, but Copies be 
ter. Use it where you will for 
billing, manifolding, in fact for 
all purposes indelible writing is 
required, and_ it does the work 
of a pen, without the bother, 
blotting and dipping that ink 
involves. The Venus Pencil con- 
tains lead most durable, is not 
easily broken, and is more last- 
ing and economical than any pencil on the 
market to-day. It savesits cost in one day’s 
use. Send for a dozen of these pencils—first 
ask for pencil Catalog No. 41. 





Every modern business office needs an 
adding machine, and while dozens of adding 
machines have been put on the market, per- 
haps none have 
been so widely in- 
troduced as the 
LocKE ADDER, 
considering the 
short time since 
it was first sold. 
There are now 
over 7,000 in use. Orava eee 
The Locke Adder 
is more than an 
adding machine; it adds, subtracts, multiplies 
and divides and its capacity is far beyond 
allordinary requirements, being represented 
by the figures 999,999,909. And withe! the 
price of this device, $5.00,is within reach of 
everybody. The man who has to do with 
figures should ask for Catalog 30, which will 
give him some very valuable data. 


File your clippings, memoranda and manu. 
scripts. Every busy man—literary, business 
or professional —realizes the 
great necessity of properly fil- 
ing and classifying memoran- 
da, clippings, data, etc. 

Any one who has spent time 
searching through a mass of 
papers for a paragraph once 
marked, a misplaced clipping 
or memorandum, will appreci- 
ate the tremendous advantage 
of having such data arranged 
in order and at his fingers’ ends. 
The LIBRARY FILING CABINET 
is the solution of the problem of classification. 
Send for Catalog 8. It gives valuable in- 
formation that cannot be acquired from 
any other source. 












No better way to learn sound business methods than to read SYSTEM, the Maga- 
And system in business means success. 

Not articles alone of business achievement and general interest, but “ inside” information on 
buying—selling—manufacturing—shipping—collecting —advertising—correspondence—law—bank- 
The actual experience of men who know. Men whose advice 



























zine. No other way to learn system. 


ing—insurance—the professions. 
you could not secure elsewhere for thousands. 
You are wronging yourself—your business—your future—if you do not send for SYSTEM. 
Send only $2 QQ and we will not only send you SYSTEM, but include as a premium 
—— further charge whatever 
A Complete Desk and Pocket Card System with Your Name on it in Gold. 
‘‘ Worth forty-seven pigeon holes,” as one user says, and any number of note books. Placed in your 


desk it is a receptacle for all the miscellaneous matters—all the memoranda—now scattered about the 
office, More than that, it is a ‘‘ perpetual reminder.” 


It has guide cards by months and days and a 
quantity of fine heavy linen, two by five inch record cards. The cards are 
in an ingenious silk cloth covered board box—ingenious because of a 
peculiar arrangement which keeps the to-day cards always to the front, 
and the guide cards always in sight. 
box is your name in gold letters. 
will soon see the great value of the Perpetual Reminder, and they 
might ‘* borrow” it if it weren’t for your name staring them in 
the face. 

Wrap two dollars in this advertisement and send it to-day at our risk. 
Write your name plainly just the way you want it on the “‘ Reminder.”’ 


On the front of the handsome 
The other fellows in the office 








SYSTEM 


Edited by A. W. SHAW 
Marquette Bidg. 
CHICAGO 


free of any 


a4 ---. Catalog I 
Q e .. Catalog 2 
.... Catalog 4 Catalog 30 
.. Catalog 5 ... Catalog 35 
... Catalog 6 ....Cataleg 40 
. Catalog 8 .,,. Catalog 41 
_. Catalog 14 .. Catalog 42 


Business 
Lenclose §........-..; Send System, the magazine, for 
acdhhaes sos on approval, if lam not satisfied when the 
subscription ends, you agree to return my remittance. 

























Please send, 
without cost to 

me, the books 
checked in the list 
following : 

























Reavers of THe Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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receipt of the fol- 





| ‘Korea.”—Angus Hamilton. (316 pp.; $1.50 net. 

| Charles Scribner’s Sons.) | 
“*Matthew Arnold.”—G. W. E. Russell. (265 pp.; | 
| $1 net. Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

‘Tolstoy the Man.’’—Edward A. Steiner. (310 


pp.; $1. 


‘“*“A Preacher's Story 


sonet. The Outlook Company.) 


His Work.” — W. S. | 
The Outlook Com- | 


of 


| Rainsford. (245 pp.; $1.25 net. 


pany.) | 

** Leaves from the Diary of 
|}man. Sir Montagu Gerard. 
P. Dutton & Co.) 


“The Code of 


| 
a Soldierand Sports- 
(399 pp.; $4 net. E. 


Hammurabi, King of Babylon.’ 





Edited by Robert Francis Harper. Wateorshe 
of Chicago Press, $4 net.) 

“Ethics of the Greek Philosophers,”’ — Prof. 
James H. Hyslop. (333 pp.; $2. Charles M. Hig- 


gins & Co.) 


‘*Care of Invalids.’’—Issued by the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York. 

“The Youth.” 

| (The Macmillan Company.) 

“The Still 

(390 pp.; 


Price of Margery Williams. 


Refreshing 
_Appetizing 


) Equally relished 
i feast or fireside. 


Hunter.’’—Theodore S. Van Dyke. 
The Macmillan Company.) 
—Ernest E. Day. 
The Macmillan Company.) 


75 net. 
at $1.75 


“ Seeking the Kingdom.” 
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“The Opening of the 
Austin Ogg. 
Company.) 
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Gilbert C. Scoggin. 
“Reminders of Old Truths.” 
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(American Book Company.) 
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Life.’”’ — Gabriel De- 
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The renaissance of bicycling brings with it 
one of the finest mechanical devices invented 
since the beginning of this industry. The 


TWO-SPEED CEAR 


CHAINLESS | 
BICYCLE 


Enables the rider, by a slight pressure of foot on 
pedal, to change from high to low gear for hill 
climbing and difficult roads. 





Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. 


Columbia Crawford Cleveland = Tribune 


Western Department, Chicago, Ill, 


Crescent Imperial © Rambler © Monarch 


> 
Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any 
ane Catalogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp 




















CURRENT POETRY. 
e “‘Old Superb.” 


| By HENRY NEWBOLT. 
The wind was rising easterly, 
was biue, 
The Straits before us opened wide and free; 
We looked toward the Admiral, where high the 
Peter flew, 
And all our hearts were dancing like the sea. 
“The French are gone to Martinique with four- 
and-twenty sail, 
The ‘Old Superb’ is old and foul and slow: 
| But the French are gone to Martinique, and Nel- 
son’s on the trail, 
And where he goes the ‘Old Superb’ must go.”’ 


the morning sky 


| 
| 





So Westward ho! for 
ho! for Spain, 
And“ Ship ahoy !”’ a hundred times a day; 
Round the world if need be, and round the world 
again, 
With a lame duck lagging all the way. 
The ‘Old Superb’ 
grass below, 
Her sticks were only fit for stirring grog; 
The pride of all her midshipmen was silent long 
ago, 
And long ago they ceased to heave the log. 
Four year out from home she was, and ne’er a 
week in port, 
And nothing save the guns aboard her bright; 
But Captain Keats he knew the game, and swore 
to share the sport, 
For he never yet came in too late to fight. 


Trinidad, and Eastward | 


was barnacled and green as 


With a tube of 


Army & Navy Liquid Glue 


you can mend your valuable cut glass, your 
pbric-a-brac, china, furniture, leather and 
everything else that glue or cement will 
stick together. 

Made of fee hide and cnawe-cirtager 
and more dependable than any fish glue. 























Just as a man likes, 
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SHIRTS 


}\ fit in every spot—bind no- 
where—let you stretch—ab- 
solutely correct in fashion 
details. The style you pre- 
‘fer in all new patterns, 


LOOK FOR THIS MARK. 
ASK YOUR DEALER, 










WMODEL® Thelap 
=JINDIANAPOLIST = prevents 
LS the gap 


We issue a great little booklet—all 
about good shirts and what style 
to wear on different occasions. 

Write for it, FREE. 
~ MODEL SHIRT C0., 3! Century Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 











COSTS 25 CENTS LASTS 25 YEARS 


Solid German Silver. Trims, Files and Cleans the 
nails with either hand. Don’t take imitations. Sold 
everywhere or by mail for 25¢. Money back if you 
want it. Manicure Book, “A Handy Hand Book of the 
Hands”—complete instruction on the care of the 
hands and nails. Sent for two 2c. stamps. 


KLIP-KLIP CO., 558 Clinton Ave. S., Rochester, N. Y, 








So Westward ho! for 
ho! for Spain, 
And “ Ship ahoy !”’ a hundred times a day ; 


Round the world if need be, and round the world 
again, 


Trinidad, and Eastward 
Odorless and will not sour. 


meer ve cents fer sample tube, 
your dealer hasn't it. 
"WACHTER MFG. CO 
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“Now up, my lads,” the Captain cried, ‘for sure | |j— 
the case were hard 
If longest out were first to fall behind ; 
Aloft, aloft with studding sails, and lash them on 
the yard, 
For night and day the Trades are driving blind.” 
So all day long and all day long behind the fleet 
we crept, 
And how we fretted none but Nelson guessed; 
But every night the “Old Superb” she sailed 
when others slept, 
Till we ran the French to earth with all the rest ! 








O’twas Westward ho! for Trinidad, and East- 
ward ho! for Spain, 
And “ Ship ahoy!” a hundred times a day; 
Round the world if need be, and round the world 


again, | y t Fé 
With a lame duck lagging all the way. ClUuUa 
—From the London Spectator. || S we 
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Progress. I4xIQ 
By ARTHUR STRINGER. 

The night grows lone and still and deep; 

Close round the Clearing strange eyes creep; 

And by his fire sleeps undismayed 


The woodsman of the altering blade. 


The wolf's brood know not whence he came, 
Nor whither fares; but at his flame 

(From where To-morrow’s ax shall swing) 
The long how! of brute hate they fling! 











—From Harper's Magazine. 











La Haute Politique. 
By WILLIAM WATSON. 






COPYRIGHT, 1904, BY 
OTIS H. KEAN, INC. 





I sailed in fancy by a beach of gold, 
Toward a golden city like a star, 2 ° Pry 
That quivered on the morning from afar— Another Beautiful Picture FRE E 

Turrets and domes and airy spires untold. 

But when I neared the marble quays, behold, 








Offal and ordure; ltirking Shames, that mar This is the second of the series of charming heads 
The hue of sunlight ; Plagues that deadliest are: : wt 1 
And ancient Tribulations manifold. which we are giving away to introduce our brand of 
So fair, so foul, I said, the craft of State! PU RE BORAX. And, after you have used Borax once, 
Such is the glory, such the light that clings . ’ ' ; 
Atoka tha toudier cl toataons ain: you won’t require any inducement to buy a second box. | 


And in the shadow Terror sits, and Hate; | 


These pictures represent the loveliest types of the modern 
The lazars crouch, the bravo lies in wait ; iV é . : . 
And heaven is mocked with all unheavenly things. American girl. The small half-tone illustration above 
een <= ee only suggests their real charm. 
| Prseniaiadtihied: Macendeal: | To those who will send us a pox top (and four cents 
By EMERY PorTLe. | in stamps to cover cost of mailing) from a package of 
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We of the morning have sung to Pan, re 20-MULE-TEAM BORAX ”—which aay be bought 


We of the dawn have danced at any grocery or drug store, we will send—carefully 








Whither the tides of sun-gold ran, ¢ ? ° ° 

Whither the shadows chanced. packed—a fine, large reproduction, SIZ€ 14 X 19, on 
Ma ot Soe pereing bevy leweed a {te heavy plate paper for framing. These reproductions 
Drunk with Gladness and diced with Strife, bear no advertising and are got up as handsomely as any 
arenes say picture you would buy in an art store. ‘ 
‘Ga titatnee Ask for head No. 2, and address ‘‘Department F, 
ee rome ng Pacific Coast Borax Company, New York City.” 
















les TREE BORAX a Household Necessity 


Everyone who values cleanliness and sweetness, should 


logue kt Ae eer d Papal use BORAX. In the toilet, the bath, laundry, in every 
Will logue — makes sugges- cleansing process of the home BORAX should be used. It 

— A ad doubles the power of soap and water to cleanse and purify. 
Interest with outdoor furni- You will be astonished to see how much easier and cleaner 


ture. Many unique i dding a little Borax to the water. 

ha ’ you can wash things by adding 
You “, ny ane But be careful to get Pure Borax. Ask for “ 20-MU LE- 
Tells about the celebrated TEAM BRAND.” /?s pure. 


Deed z 

Old Hickory Chairs and Furniture 
tated; reddy for immediate delivery.” WHts now. PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
All gos furniture dealers sell Old Hickory Chairs : 
ae b iowng of a hickory with bark Largest Refiners of Pure Borax in the World 
36d Cherry Street. - Martinsville, Ind. NEW YORK CHICAGO __ SAN FRANCISCO 


“The Original Old Hickory Furniture Manufacturers.” 
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“The time it 
SAYS —that’s the 
time it IS”’ 


yoor der 


mp Watches 


are complete and 
** 4 ccurate-to-the-Seconda” 


E came to the conclusion years ago 
that the only way to assure the pur- 
chaser of an honest and accurate 

time-piece—skilfully assembled, accurately 
constructed—and with a case containing 
actually the weight and fineness of gold 
stamped on it, was to stamp every set of 
works with all specifications as to jewels 
and adjustment and adopt a trade-mark for 
each set of works—to mark every case with 
the fineness of the metal and the Dueber- 
Hampden trade-mark—to make and assemble 
every watch complete in our own factory. 


Send for our free book ‘*Light from the Watchman” 
DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS 
CANTON, OHIO, 


No watch —_ wb nw thay Railway,” 
tt is goo The name is our p 
erty. Hi eh fawn 0 defended in the cou 




















A GOOD FICURE 


A GRACEFUL CARRIACE 


A GOOD DICESTION 
{as enjoyed by great singers) can be acquired 
by the 


LATERAL COSTAL SYSTEM 


of breathing and exercising as outlined in 


BREATHING FOR VOICE PRODUCTION 
By H. H. HULBERT, B.A., OXON., M.R.C.S., 
. L.R.C.R., ete. 


PRICE, $1.00 POSTPAID 


This work was designed primarily for vocalists, 
but the universal demand for physical develop. 
ment, along scientific lines, has made it an 
instant success. Cloth, 17 page illustrations, 


Novello, Ewer & Co., 21 E. 17th St., N. Y. 





















The “Best” Light 


isa portable 100 candle power light cost- 
ing only 2cts, per week. Makes and burns 
its own gas. Brighter than electricity or 
peotyiene and cheaper than kerosene. Ne 

NoGrease. No Odor, Over 100 styles, 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE “BEST” LIGHT CO. 
3 92 E. Sth Street, CANTON, OHIO, 












Bind Papers. A Volume 
gMinste, Sample dozen 
75 vents. Price-list Free. 
Covers to order. Best thing for 
Si Picedcla Mace heonts 
e mn 

Wanted. 
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il 
g have dreamed our dreams, 
We of the night have wept ; 
Stars have faded froin twilight streams, 
Stars in the skies have slept. 





We of the evenin 


We of the evening have borne a cross 
A cross on a wintry hill; 


Counted as gain where we reckoned loss, 
Suffered, smiled—and been still. 
We of the evening have had the morn, 
We of the night, the dawn; 
Ashes of memory lie forlorn 
Whither the flame has gone. 
From 7he Reader. 





} 
The Torpedo. 


By EDWARD SYDNEY TYLEE. 

By seven tall consorts circled round 
The careless cruiser lay, 

Watched by the dwarfish forts that crowned 
The hills above the Bay 

The great guns frowning from the height : 
The stately ships below— 

And still toward them in the night 
Came on the hidden foe. 


For through the salt, sweet dark I crept, 
Nigher and ever nigher ; 

Tho round the restless searchlight swept 
Its shifting fan of fire. 

The sentries stared from ship and land: 
Their eyes were strong and keen,— 

Too late the treacherous wave they scanned, 
Where I had passed unseen. 


Till, with a sudden awful roar, 
Beneath their armored keel, 

As one may rend a scroll, I tore 
That wall of tempered steel. 

Steel plate and oaken beam were cleft 
By one fierce bolt of flame ; 

And through the gaping wound it left 
The invading billow came. 


And the great war-ship shuddering sprang 
Even as the bisen springs, 

When to his throat with claw and fang 
The thirsty leopard clings. 

So did my noble quarry leap 
Upon the seething wave— 

Then headlong in the cloven deep 
Plunged to her ocean grave. 


The sea closed o’er her where she sank, 
And not a bubbling breath 

Told of the hundred souls that drank 
The cup of bitter death. 

The outer waters were not stirred, 
Where crouched beside his gun 

The foe that far off thunder heard, 
And knew my task was done. 


For to one cunning master true, 
I serve and never tire. 
Man’s fingers made me, and I do 
The bidding of my sire. 
He speeds me o'er the midnight wave: 
And on that path untrod, 
The slave of His more mighty slave, 
I work the will of God. 


—From the London Sfectator. 


Thanks. 
By JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 


Thanks to you, sun and moon and star, 
And you, blue level with no cloud,— 
Thanks to you, splendors from afar, 
For a high heart, a neck unbowed. 


Thanks to you, wind, sent to and fro, 
To you, light, pouring from the dawn; 
Thanks for the breath and glory-flow 
The steadfast soul can feed upon. 





CALIFORNIA, $33. 


From Chicago daily during March and April via Chlengn, 
Union Pacific & Northwestern Line. Daily and ly 
conducted excursions; $7 double berth from Chicago to 
the Coast. All agents sell tickets via this line. For illus- 
trated booklets, maps, rates, and full information address 
W. B. Kniskern, Manager, Chicago, Ill. 


Readers of Tax Lirzrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to ad 
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Points of 
Superiority 
of Munson Phonography 


1. SIMPLICITY 


It is the simplest published, and therefore 
the easiest to learn. 


GREAT SPEED 


It is capable of being written at the 
highest speed in reporting verbatim the 
swiftest speakers, and equally fitted for 
taking business dictation. 


LEGIBILITY 


There is no system so well calculated for 
one writer to read another’s notes. 


Hon. GEORGE B. CORTELYOU, Secretary De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, says: 


‘The Munson System is not only eminently practi- 
cal, but peculiarly adapted to purposes of instruction. 
On this point, as you know, I speak from experience.” 


THE ONLY REVISED TEXTS 
of Munson Phonography can be had from 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 
Send for Cirewar. 














WILLIAMS’ sa 


oO | 





This great, thick lather is 
like the richest cream in its 
softening, healing, refreshing 
effect. Try it. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap is sold in the form of shaving stick, 
shaving tablets, etc., throughout the world. 


“THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


LONDON PARIS BERLIN SYDNEY 


SHAVE WITHOUT LATHER! 


When You Shave Use Formal-Saponia, 
A perfectly harmless liquid, principally a vegetable com: 
m combined ih ee dehyde. 
BEATS ALL SOAPS AND LATHERS. 
It softens the toughest beard bag / and easily; is a perfect 
eutontio ont oy sure —— to oot bsol ~¥ mila disanee bar- 
ning, ringworm an r 
Wg me heads, cold aoten, cuts, satel, ¢ 











n lather, but may be 
used sith it lesired. Descriptive Dockiee mailed free. 408. 
lass pen oy bottles 25 conte at all drug-stores ; or sent, 
Girect, postpaid, for 40 cents. Address 


THE E. L. MAYO SPECIALTIES CO., Elmira, N.Y. 





or, “Health resto ay vattacks 


see lee et Ga 


never return. Eat 
Hay Fever sufferers Pa op Write for 


Doom 264 FREE. © P, HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, Ni. Y. 
vertisers. 
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Thanks to you, pain and want and care, 
And you, joys, cunning to deceive, 

And you, balked phantoms of despair ; 
I battle on, and I believe. 


Thanks to you. ministers benign, 
In whatsoever guise you come; 
Under this fig-tree and this vine, 
Here I am master, and at home. 
—From Adlantic Monthly. 





PERSONALS. 


General Kouropatkin.—Gen. Alexel Nicolae- 
vitch Kouropatkin, the famous soldier, upon 
whom Russia depends for the success of her 
army in the Far East, is said to be the most popu- 
lar officer in the Russian service, and is recog- 
nized as the Czar’s best general. He wasa boy of 
eighteen when he began his military career under 
Skobeleff and participated in all the brilliant en- 
gagements‘in the war against the Bokharans. 
Kouropatkin did not become well known in the 
Russian army, says Ernest Haskell in the New 
York Evening Fost, until yéars afterward, when 
he was Skobeleff’s favorite captain and chief of 
staff at Plevna, Turkestan, in the conquest of 
Khokand. Here is a picture of Kouropatkin as 
presented by the Indianapolis journa/: 


“It has been twenty-two years since the capture 
of Geok Tepe; perhaps Kouropatkin has become 
somewhat less sanguinary with age. But if he 
should live to be a hundred, and in that time 
should become as mild-mannered and soft-hearted 
as any humanitarian of the age, he could never 
live down the memory of that dreadful day. 
Geok Tepe was a fortress in Central Asia held by 
the Turkomans and besieged for a month by Rus- 
sian forces under Skobeleff. Kouropatkin was 
the active commander, and when at last the 
stronghold fell he gave orders to give no quarter 
on account of age or sex. And here he added the 
crowning touch to the unlovely reputation asa 
human tiger which he had gained in the Russo- 
Turkish war. 

The words of an eye-witness give a faint idea 
of the glories of civilized warfare as exemplified 
by this famous general. He says: ‘‘ The whole 
country was covered with corpses. The morning 
after the battle they lay in rows like freshly 
mown hay, as they had been swept down by the 
mitrailleurs and artillery. Hundreds of women 
were sabred, and I myself saw little babies bayo- 
neted or slashed to pieces. Many women were 
dishonored before being killed. The troops, mad 
with drink and the lust of fighting, were allowed 
to plunder and kill for three days after the 
assault.”’ 


The President’s Rebuke.—Francis E. Leupp 
in his book, “The Man Roosevelt,” tells a charac- 
teristic story of Mr. Roosevelt. When Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, he rebuked a well-known 
lawyer who, at the outbreak of the war, had been 
selling worthless vessels to the Government at ex- 


tortionate prices. The story runs as follows: 


I burst in upon him one day at the department 
without warning, and found him in the middle of 
the floor, indulging in some very spirited talk toa 
visitor, As 1 was hastily withdrawing he called 
me back, 

“Stay here,” said he; “I want to see you.” 
Then he abruptly turned from me and again faced 
the third party, in whom I recognized, as the light 
fell on his face, a lawyer of some prominence and 
an officeholder under a former administration. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s teeth were set, and very much in 
evidence, in the peculiar way they always are when 
he is angry. His spectacle lenses seemed to throw 
off electric sparks as his head moved quickly this 
way and that in speaking; and his right fist came 
down from time to time upon the opposite palm as 








The Truth About the Trusts 


A Description and Analysis of the American Trust Movement 
By JOHN MOODY 


Editor «* Moody’s Manual of Corporation Securities ’’ 


COMPREHENSIVE WORK, embracing descrip- 
tions, histories and analyses of all the Great Trusts, 
Industrial, Franchise and Transportation, and full 

statistical facts regarding the entire Trust movement. About 
445 Trusts are represented in the book with a total capitali- 
zation of $20,379,162,551, and embracing more than 8,600 
original companies. 
A volume of 540 large octavo pages, beautifully bound in green buckram, 
untrimmed edges, gilt top, etc. A very handsome volume. For sale by 


leading booksellers, or will be sent to any address on receipt of price, $5.00 
net (add 27 cents for postage), by the publishers, 


MOODY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


35 Nassau Street, New York Chicago Branch, 79 Deaborn Street 
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Sold i only in5 ib. sealed boxes! 


Hence, no dirt, no waste, no possible adulteration. Every piece sparkles 
like a cluster of diamonds, the result of its perfect crystallization. You will be 
pleased the moment you open a box. You will be better pleased when you 
have tried it in your tea, coffee, etc. SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS GROCERS. 



























































Chafi 
cs Dishes 


are an almost invaluable addition to every 
household. New features regarding its resour- 
ces are constantly rs a a and chafing dish 
parties are more popular than ever. 


Ranging in price from $4.00 to $50.00 
A full line of accessories; Waiters, flagons, 
trays, spoons, forks, 


The MERIDEN CO., Silversmiths 


International Silver Co., Successor 


In sending ask ask for ft tllustrated 


Booklet 218 FIFTH AVE., MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Fruit ook Free Norvery. OTHERS FA } AML atage 62, Ten Per Cent. Tax exempt. Sales in 1903, Ten 


Free. 


STARK BROS, Louisiana. Mo.; Dansville. N. ¥.; Etc Million Dollars. J. A. Steele, 115 B’dway, New York. 
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A Hot Bath 


anywhere—any 
time—in one 
minute—for one 


Send for our valuable and inter- 
esting booklet, ** The Luxury 


cent. of a Bath,” which tells how 
Hot Water 


and plenty of it, has been brought within the reach of 
everyone, no matter where, at an insignificant cost, by the 
Humphrey Crescent 
Instantaneous Water Heater 
Sold by All Plumbers 


This heater is used in over 50000 homes, is handsome 
in appearance and readily and quickly installed. Hot 
water starts the moment the match is pag and flows 
in unlimited supply. Gas is the fuel and less of it is 
used than in any other heater. Saves time and money 
and is the greatest convenience a house can have. 


Sent on 
30 DAYS TRIAL. 
Humphrey Co., Dept. J, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


if it were an adversary’s face. And this was about 
the way he delivered himself: | 

“Don't you feel ashamed to come to me to-day | 
with another offer, after what you did yesterday?) 
Don’t you think that to sell one rotten ship to the | 
Government is enough fora single week? Are you | 
in such a hurry that you couldn’t wait even over | 
Sunday to force your damaged goods upon the | 
United States? Is it an excess of patriotism that | 
brings you here day after day, in this way, or only 
your realization of our necessities?”’ } 

“Why, our clients ’’—— began the lawyer. | 

“Yes, I know all about your clients,” burst in | 
the Assistant Secretary. “Icongratulate them on 
having an attorney who will do work for them 
which he wouldn’t have the face to do for himself. 
I should think, after having enjoyed the honors 
you have at the hands of the Government, you’d 
feel a keen pridein your present occupation! No 
I don’t want any more of your old tubs. The one 
I bought yesterday is good for nothing except to 
sink somewhere in the path of the enemy’s fleet. 
It will be God’s mercy if she doesnot go down 
with brave menon her—men who go to war and 
risk their lives, instead of staying home to sell 
rotten hulks to the Government.”’ 

The air of the attorney, as he bowed himself out, 
was almost pitiable. The special glint did not 
fade from Mr. Roosevelt’s glasses, nor did his jaws 
relax or his fist unclench till the door closed on 
the retreating figure. Then his face lighted with | 
a smile, as he advanced to greet me. 

**You came just in time,” he cried. ‘‘I wanted 
you to hear what I had to say to that fellow ; not” 

and here his voice rose on the high falsetto wave 
which is always a sign that he is enjoying an idea 































The Prophylactic Family: 
Tooth—Hair—Nail—Military Brushes 
Always sold in a yellow box 


Nail rush 


, \ 
is made with pure selected bristles, for- ' 
ever secured in pure aluminum—chem- 
ically treated—solid wood back. Guar- 
anteed not to split or crack in boiling 
water. Absolutely antiseptic and thor- 
oughly serviceable. 


Unlike all Others 
Made to Wear a Lifetime 
Send for leaflet and learn more about it 


Price, $1.00 at all dealers, or 
sent by mail — postage free 


Florence Manufacturing Company 
, 14 Pine Street, Florence, Mass., U.S. A, 














while framing it.in words—‘‘not that I would add 
materially to the sum of your pleasure, but that it 
would humiliate him to have any one else present 
while 1 gave him his punishment. It is the only | 
means I have of getting even.”’ 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. | 


Funny Advertisements.— 

“Annual sale now going on. Don’t go else- 
where to be cheated—come in here.” 

“A lady wants to sell her piano, as she is going 
abroad in a strong iron frame.”’ 

“ Wanted, experienced nurse for bottled baby.” 

“Furnished apartment suitable for gentlemen 
with folding doors.” 

“Wanted a room for two gentlemen about 30 
feet long and 20 feet broad.”’ 

“Lost a collie dog by a man on Saturday an- 
swering to Jim with a brass collar around his 
neck and a muzzle.” 

‘““Wanted bya respectable girl, her passage to 
New York, willing to take care of children anda 
good sailor.”’ 

““Respectable widow wants washing for Tues- 
day.”’ 

“For sale—a pianoforte, the property of a musi- 
cian with carved legs.” 

‘“*Mr. Brown, furrier, begs to announce that he 
will make up gowns, capes, etc., for ladies out of 
their own skin.” 

“A boy wanted who can open oysters with a 
reference.” 

* Bulldog for sale ; will eat anything; very fond 
of children.”’ 

‘““Wanted an organist and a boy to blow the 
same.”’ 

‘* Wanted, a boy to be partly outside and partly 














behind the counter.”’—Lyre. 








Distilled Water and the Clergy 


Endorsed by many peopigent men in the church 
z a ™ and thousands of its members. 


THE SANITARY STILL 
on your kitchen stove furnishes 
plenty of distilled aerated water 
at trifling cost. Simple as a 
tea kettle. 

BISHOP SAMUEL aoa St. 
— s Church Recto Chi- 

ago, writes: ** It a Eh 
We Vo would not be without it for 
any consideration.” 

The Sanitary Still used in the 
poly vow] a. Hi chest anaes 

8 ition rite for 
rite for booklet. fooklet. eerste unequaled, 
Avoid cheap and flimsy Stills. Agents Wanted. 

A. H, PEIRCE MFG. CO., 68 N. Green Street, CHICAGO. 












Just Help Himself.—HeE: “If I tried to kiss 
you, would you call for help?” 
SHE: “‘ Would you need it?’’—Smart Set. 
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The Money 
that You Want 


and find it hard to save, 
can be accumulated . 
with the greatest cer- 
tainty and ease through 
an Endowment Policy, 
which protects your 
family while the saving 
is going on, and fur- 
nishes a profit as well 


THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
Prest. Without 


committing 
myself to any 
action I shall 
be glad to receive 
free, particulars and 
rates of Endowment 
Policies. 







Home Office : yf 
NEWARK, ¥ 
N. J. Ny 
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tion, Chronic 
Starvation. 











RAW FOOD AND VIBRATORY EXERCISE 
CURE 
MAL-ASSIMILATION AND ITS COMPLICATIONS 
There is ‘‘ No life without life,” and no continuation of life without other life. Cook- 
ing destroys life in food. Send two-cent stamp for Diagnosis Blank and Literature. My 
* diagnosis is worth at least $5.00, but it will cost you nothing. Doctor Thomas’ 
Mal-Assimila- uncooked bread, soc. per package, containing 24 cakes; nine packages, $3.00; sample, 10c.. Regene 
JVLIAN P. THOMAS, M.D., 172 West 72nd St. Clerk 6. N. Y. City. 
Readers of Tax.Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Eppy Grams.— 


Riches may haf vings, but they nefer flew my 
vay. 

Der girl dot hesitates is left at der hitching-post. 

Der viskey of to-day is der headache of to-mor- 
row. 

History is der place vare great men go to be 
forgotten, 

It isa long lane dot has no automobustup on it 
dese days, 

Birds of big fedders flock togedder on der 
theater-hats. 

An ounce of prevention is vorth 250 pounds of 
policeman. 

If marriage is a lottery vy doan’d dey arrest der 
minister. 

Viskey is der banana peel vich slides a man’s 
soul from under him. 

Fools rush in on a pass vile vise men haf to buy 
at der box-office, 

Nefer put off until to-morrow der ofercoat you 
should have vorn to-day. 

Money talks, but a poor man can not keep it long 
enough to know vot it says. 

Efery time dot you stop vork und stare at Suc- 
cess it gets ub und leaves der room. 

Eferyding comes to him dot vaits in der middle 
uf der street, including the ambulance. 

Some young mens start ouid to play der prodi- 
gal son und come home playing der fat-head calf. 

Some vimmen chump at conclusions der same 


vay dey chump off a street-car, vich is backvard. 
Reform is a vord vich der politicians borrow | 


until after election, den dey put it back in der 
dictionary. 

Der vorld owes efery man a lifing, bud you will 
find ita poor boarding-house at supper time if you 
doan’d hustle. 

—From “‘Eppy Grams,” by Dinkelspiel, per 
George V. Hobart. 








Current Events. 





Foreign. 
RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


March 7.—The Japanese fleet which bombarded 
Viadivostok continues off the entrance to 
that harbor. The belief prevails in Tokyo 
that the Russian cruiser squadron is near 
the mouth of the Tumen River, covering the 
movements of Russian troops from Possiet 
Bay. Reports from Seoul indicate a con- 
tinued retrograde movement by the Russian 
forces in northern Korea toward Wiju. 


March 8,—Admiral Alexeieff sends a despatch 
describing the bombardment of Vladivostok ; 
no damage was caused by the Japanese 
shells. Admiral’Makharoff, new commander 
of the Russian naval forces, arrivesat Dalny. 
It is reported from St. Petersburg that the 
Viadivostok squadron, being outside the 
harbor and needing coal, would soon attempt 
to force a passage into the harbor, Japan is 
said to be considering to obtain a loan in this 
country and in Europe, Japanese war-ships 
bombard Dalny and then attack Port Arthur. 


March 9.—Advices from Che-Foo say that a 
apanese force has reached Fung-Wang- 
Shang, forty-five miles north of Antung, 
thereby flanking the Russian main force on 
the Yalu River, and also that a force has 
reached Fashan. All foreigners are leaving 
New-Chwang and no neutral war-ships will 
remain in the vicinity. Strong evidences of 
a Japanese advance are reported from Ying 
Kan, 

larch 10.—Admiral Togo renews the’ bombard- 
ment of Port Arthur. Russian and Japanese 


scouts meet near Ping-Yang, and after a 
brief engagement the Russians retreat. 








Does Your 5% 
Money Earn 





Assets Invested with the INDUSTRIAL 

$1,700,000 -elpeatr & at pa ot it will 
earnings a rate for eve 

viene day in our care. Subject to with. 


drawal whenever you desire. Estab- 





lished over ten years. Our patrons. 
prominent clergymen, pro’ fessional 
and business men all over the coun- 
try, heartily endorse our methods. 
Our business conducted under 
N. Y. Banking Dept. supe 
Write for full particulars. 


INDUSTRIAL’ SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 
1139 Broadway New York 
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Globe Wernicke Combination 
“ELASTIG’ B2°KGASE AND DESK 


The only combination permitting as much or as 
little book space as wanted and additions to that 
space as’desired. The Desk Unit can be combined 
with any number of Book Units in unlimited variety 












of arrangement. For home library or professional 
Office it’s unequalled for utility, convenience and 
beauty. Carried in stock by dealers in principal cities 
or direct from factory, freight paid. Illustrations of 
beautiful interior effects sent with catalogue if you 


mention No. 103-K 


Fhe Globe=Wernicke Co. 
CINCINNATI, 


NEW YORK, - - - = = = 9880-382 Broadway. 
CHICAGO, - - = = 224-228 Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON, - - - = ~ 91-93 Federal St. 
LONDON, 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
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era value is in 
the lens.” 








and other throat troubies qu 
relieved and promptly 


The"Style B* vee 
Goerz lens lets "sed 
light through 
ith the least pos- 
P sible resistance— 
this is necessary for 
instantaneous photog- 
raphy. Our new form- 
ula for the Goerz Style 
B has produced a lens 
which enables the amateur 





ful healing agent. 


have heretofore been considered unfavor- 
able. When you sand pines tell the | 


man you want a Goerz 


prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis, La itis 
aly 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used and en- 
dorsed by leading physicians everywhere. It 
is absolutely harmless, yet a most power- 

By killing the germs that cause these dis- 
eases, without injury to the tissue, Hydro- 


. +.° . zone cures the patient. Sold by Leading Drug- 
to make pictures under conditions which gists. If not at yours, will send trial bottle, 





ee 
5 Sample Photographs sent on request 


Qf. Chestaatant 


Dept. R-57, Prince Street, New York 
Send for free booklet how to treat diseases. 








C.P.GOERZ, Room 34 ,52E.UnionSq.,NewYork 
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painting, trim’ , etc. It 
has 100 Points of Merit and 
SPECIAL TOP BUGGY Re 
not found on buggies that 
a 


aMiLy sell for $125.00. We ship it on 80 Days Free pens ag 


>| 


H.C. PHELPS, President. 2874 Sixth Street, Cinel: 
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FOR THE SAME MONEY 


If you are a smoker and have not yet become @ 
customer of ours, the reason, without doubt, lies 
in the fact that you have never carefully re -ad our 
announcements which have appe eared in these col- 
amns from timetotime. Our offer is of interest 
te you. Our method of supplying smokers direet 
from our factory to you at a 


Guaranteed Saving of 50 Per Cent. 


with cigars which suit their tastes will appeal to 
you if you give the subject careful thought. You 
assume absolutely no risk. Men who smoke cigars 
have widely varying tastes. It would therefore be 
folly on our part, inasmuch as we want your per- 
manent patron age. to try to urge upon you the use 
of any one brand of cigars. 

As manufacturers of a long list of time-tested 
brands, formerly sold to the jobbing trade, em- 
bracing all sizes, shapes, colors and grades, this is 
unnecessary. We do not want your patronage un- 
less we can give you absolute satisfaction ; unless 
we can suit our individual taste, you only to be 
the judge. Je are enabled to make the saving to 
you for the reason that neither jobber, salesmen 
nor retailers secure a profit from the transaction. 
These three profits, in the ordinary way of selling 


cigars, Hgual at least 50 Per Cent. 
We ship 
Direct from our Factory to You 


at half the price you would pay for cigars of the 
same quality purchased at retail prices. 


All Transportation Charges Prepaid, 
You are also protected by our positive 


Guarantee to Refund Your Money 
if we do not exactly suit you, both as to quality of 
cigars and as to the 


50 Per Cent, Saving. 


Every cigar we make costing you over $3.00 per 
hundred is constructed of clear, pure, imported 
Havana tobacco, and all cigars are made under 
the best improved sanitary conditions. Under 
this guarantee, we name below a few brands from 
our complete samogne. and invite a trial, assur- 
ing you that if we do not suit you the expense is 


ours, Boxes of 12 25 50 
Piconcios ... .44 in. eehas $1.00 $1.75. .... 
Balmette. ey in. Puritanos .90 1.656 $3.25 
El Provost...4% in. Perfectos .8 1.50 3.00 
La Medalla. 414 ia. yoneees 7 1.25 2.50 
Fedora.. Lond ions. ae 
or, for 75e. we will ‘sladly vane you an assortment 
of 12 cigars, each separately waneaee and described 
showing ay variet “-¥~ and two-for-a-quarter 
values; or for 50c. egu ual showing o mien 
Grade be. and 10c. —~ nd for our catalogue, 
‘‘Rolled Reveries,” which explains everything. 
All transportation charges are in advance by us. 

Beaumont, Texas: *‘ Enclosed please find New York draft 
for $17.25 for following cigars... Please rush order. Am near- 
ly out and won’t be happy until ‘their arrival,”—H. W. GLass. 

Order to-day, or cut out this advertise- 
ment so that you will not forget it. 


JOHN B. ROGERS & CO. (‘The Pioneers”’) 
1160 Jarvis Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 

















Dwiggins 


Invincible 
Twice the life of any 
other fence. Double 
galvanized steel 


















































wire; weather oe 
rot-proof. NEVER 
loses its rigidity. 
Trim, clever | designs for parks, lawns, cemeteries, etc. 
Catalogue, FREE, shows variety of styles 10c to S0c a foot. 


Dwiggins Wire Fence Co., 28 Dwiggins Ave., Anderson, Ind. 


Startling Revelations from the Philippines 


Important for Protestants as well as Catholics. 
Promulgated in English by : 

Comite establecida para divulgar la verdad del gente 

Philippina: 

SENORA CARMELITA GONZALES, Chicago, II. 
SENORITA ANITA RODRIGUEZ, Minneapolis, Minn. 
SENOR DON PANCHO ESTUDILLO, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Booklet will be sent postpaid to any pedvons upon poonins 
of fifty cts. either money order or P. O. mps. Add 
all orders to PANCHO ESTU DILLO. L. B. 224, 


St. Cloud, Minn, $44: 














THIS HIGH GRADE BUGGY 


DIRECT TO YOU FOR ONLY 
Weare the only vehicle manufacturers 
who sell you one buggy at the same price 
dealers pay by the car load and save you 
middleman’s pro rofits. At $44.95 (with rub- 
Brie Shertal $55. ze offer our Al Custo 


& first-c 
bu: vai e. - two years’ guar- 
noes and sent der two yours ™ 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
Before buyir ing ® vehicle of any Ge; 
scription w aio our liberal tria! 
and freight aoe and no mon 
with order plan. [J], §, BUGGY & 


U aD 


= Sai aS, 


mone CATALOGUE FREE. 
Tae 00., B 360, Cincinnati, 


Russia notifies China that her troops must 
be kept within the Great Wall and the 
bandits restrained. President Roosevelt 
issues an order directing all government 
officials to observe strict neutrality toward 
Russia and Japan, both in wordand deed. 


March 11.—Admiral Makharoff makes a sortie 
from P ort Arthur; hereports the sinking oi 
a Japanese torpedo-boat, while the Russians 
suffer the loss of a destroyer. The Japanese 
again bombard Port Arthur. The United 
Siates sustains the protest by Captain Saw- 
yer, of the. gunboat /elena, against the 
action of the Russian authorities in sinking 
junks in the harbor of Yinkow, thus prevent- 
ing the exit of vessels from New-Chwang 
and violating the neutrality of that port. 


March 12.—Despatches from Port Arthur show 
that the damage caused by the Japanese is 
greater than was first at supposed ; the port 
is in bad shape, great damage being done to 
the docks, forts, and arsenals. A skirmish 
takes place between Russian and Japanese 
cavelry near Kasaw, fifty-seven miles north 
of Ping-Yang. General Kouropatkin is ac- 
corded a popuiar ovation at St. Petersburg 
on his departure for the Far East. 


March 13.—Russians continue to retreat from 
Korea ; a large force is concentrated at Liao- 
Yang. Insistent rumors come from Tien- 
Tsin, Shanghai, and Tokyo that Port Arthur 
has fallen. 





OTHER FOREIGN NEws. | 


March 11.—General Manning routs a force of | 
the Mad Mullah’s followers in Somaliland, 
killing about a hundred and fifty of them. 


Many convictions are found in the persecution 
and murder trials at Kishineff. 


Domestic. 
CONGRESS. 


March 7.—Senafe: The Naval Appropriation bill 
is passed. The testimony of President 
Smith, of the Mormon Church, in the Smoot 
inquiry is concluded before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. 


House: A sensation is caused by the presenta- 
tion of the postal report accusing many 
Senators and Representatives of illegal 

ractises in connection with postal affairs. 
The resolution looking to an inquiry into 
the beef trust is passed, 


March 8.—Senafe: The Army Appropriation bill 
is dismissed. Apostle Lyman, of the Mor- 
mon Church, testifies at the Smoot hearing, 
showing that he is living in direct disobe- 
dience of the laws of the nation and of his 
church. 

House: Thirty-two private claim 
passed. 


bills are 


March 9.— Senate: The Army Appropriation bill 
and the Frye Shipping bill are passed. The 
nomination of Gen. Leonard Wood to be a 
major-general is discussed, 

House: The Bristow report, involving Con- 
gressmen in the postal scandal, is the sub- 
ject of indignant speeches, and it is believed 
that there will be a thorough investigation 
of the Post-office Department. 


March 10.—Senafe: A number of Alaskan bills 

are passed, and alsoa measure increasing the 

nsion of blind veterans. More testimony 

in regard to the workings of the Mormon 
Church is taken in the Smoot hearing. 


House: Republican members decide to refer 
the Bristow report to a subcommittee for 
investigation. 


March 11.—Senate: Senators Scott, of West Vir- 
ginia, and Blackburn, of Kentucky, speak 
against the confirmation of Leonard Wood, 
nominated to be a major-general. The in- 
vestigation of the charges against Senator 
Dietrich, of Nebraska, of accepting a bribe 
for post-office appointments, is begun. 

House: Several hours are spent in bitter de- 
nunciation of the Bristow report. An in- 
quiry by a special committee is ordered into 
the charges affecting members of the House. 


March 12.—Senate: Inquiries into the charges 
against Senators Smoot and Dietrich is con- 


[March 


Give Ease—Take Strain 


PRESIDENT 


Suspenders 


conform instantly to every bend of 
the body. Metal trimmings, cannot 
rust. No leather tosoil the shirt. Sat- 
isfaction, a new pair, or your money 
back. 

For summer comfort, ask for the 
Lightweight President. Same prin- 
ciple—same guarantee. 50c and $1.00 
any store, or mailed. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
Box 333, Shirley, Mass. 





$75,000.00 


IN CASH CIVEN AWAY. 


To arouse interest in, and to advertise the 
GREAT ST. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR, 
this enormous sum will be distributed. 
Full information will be sent you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. Just send your 
name and address on a postal card and 
we will send you full particulars. 


World’s Fair Contest Co., 
108 N. 8th Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 














VARICOSE VEINS, 
WEAK JOINTS, 
“8 VARICOSE ULCERS 


and 
LEG SWELLINGS 
Cured by 


OUR PATENT SEAMLESS HEEL 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS. 


We make all goods to measure of new 
elastic made by us and send by mail to 
any y ba art of the world, and guarantee a 

ree Catalogue tells how to measure, 
|. prices, etc. Send for one. We are 
the largest weavers of special elastic 
work in the United States. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., * 
67 Market Street, Lynn, Mass. 











SAVE ONE THIRD 


By Buying of the Makers 


We are actual manufacturers—not a commission house, 
Wecan and do save our customers one third on retail prices 
by selling direct to user and cutting out all dealers’ profits. 


All our goods carry our guarantee. Our free illustrated cata- VD 
rriages and harness A\ a F a a) 
AS 


logue shows a greater assortment of ca an 
than any dealer can show you. Send for it. 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


BIE OHS. 


Readers of Tae Lirerary Diczst are agked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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tinued. The Fortifications Appropriation 
bill is considered and the treaty with Abys- 
sinia is ratified. 

House: A committee of seven to investigate 
the alleged connection of members with the 
postal scandals is appointed; 264 private 
pension bills are passed. 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS, 


March 7.—The report of Charles J. Bonaparte 
and Clinton R. Woodruff on affairs in the 
Indian Territory is made public; they say 
that conditions there involve profound dis- 
credit to the United States. 

The flood situation is becoming very serious. 
Heavy freshets are reported in various parts 

Yof New York State. In Pennsylvania the 
Susquehanna is still rising, and towns along 
its banks are in great peril. 

A negro is taken from the jail at Springfield, 
O,, by a mob and shot to death. 


March 9.—The flood at Wilkesbarre, Pa., and in 
the Wyoming Valley breaks all records; 
other cities in that State suffer severely. 


March 12.—The annual report of the United 
States Steel Corporation is made public; the 
net a aggregate $109,171,152 for 1903, a 
decrease of $25,000,000 as compared with 1902. 

A negro is removed from the Mojave (Cal.) 


jail by a mob, tarred, feathered, and then 
illed. 





CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: ‘“‘Chess-Editor, LITERARY 


DIGEST.’’} 
Problem 914. 
By GEORGE J. SLATER. 
Black—Eight Pieces. 





























White—Seven Pieces. 


4b3; BB6; 3Sripr; s3kpQr1; 181R4; 
2Rp4;5Ke2;8. 
White mates in two moves. 





Painful 
Joints 


Wash the joints with hot 
water and a copious lather of 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. Allow 
the Jather to stay on a few 
minutes. 

Glenn’s is the only fine voilet 
soap that contains enough 
pure sulphur to relieve rheu- 
matic pains. 

Order by mail if your drug- 
gist does not have the genuine 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 
25c.a cake at all drug stores,or mailed 


for 0c. by TheC. N. Crittenton 
Co., 115 Fulton St., New York. 
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more valuable each year. 


or the craving for drugs. 


weeks. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


Pittsburg, {Detroit, 





JAMES H. ALEXANDER, Formerly Vice-President 
Standard Oil Co. 

Jos& AYMAR, Lawyer, New York. 

—_— . -- ets Pres’t Empire State Trust 

0., N. Y. 

ARCHER BROWN, Rogers, Brown & Co., Iron 
Merchants, New York. 

CHARLES R. BROWN, Banker and Broker, N. Y. 

A. H. DE HAVEN, DeHaven & Townsend, N. Y. 
Stock Exchange. 

CHARLES EVANS, Pres. Atlantic City Nat’l Bank. 

SYLVESTER T. EVERETT, Banker, Cleveland, O. 

ANDERSON FOWLER, Produce Exchange, N. Y. 

CARL H. FOWLER, Attorney, New York. 


BIsHoPp CHARLES H. FOWLER, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church. 
BISHOP HENRY C. POTTER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

of Protestant Episcopal Church. 
BISHOP HENRY W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church. 
REV. ROBERT COLLYER, D.D., Pastor Messiah 
Unitarian Church, New York. 

REv. P. 8S. HENSON, D.D., LL.D., Pastor Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston. 

REv. J. WESLEY HILL, D.D., Pastor Grace 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Harrisburg, Pa. 

REv. JOHN J. HUGHES, Paulist Fathers, Church 
of St. Paul the Apostle, New York. 

REV. J. D. KENNEDY, D.D., Pastor of Church of 
St. Mark’s, Brooklyn 


REV. JOSEPH L. J. KIRLIN, St. Patrick’s Church, 


Business Opportunity 


The Oppenheimer Institute (a corporation) invites 
correspondence from successful business men of character 
and responsibility with $5,000 to $25,000 capital, who de- 
sire to open, under their own control, branch institutes or 
sanitariums for the administration of the Oppenheimer 
Treatment for alcoholism and drug addictions. 

Institutes are to be opened in various cities throughout 
the United States, and the business will be permanent and 


The Oppenheimer Treatment is the most successful 
method yet devised for overcoming the appetite for liquor 
It has been fully tested for 
eleven years and always removes all desire for stimulant, 
generally within 24 hours—often in six hours, restoring the 
patient to normal health and will power in two to three 
Under progressive management new institutes 
should earn large incomes for those in charge. 


For full information address 


OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 


Local Institutes are now established in New York, Philadelphia, 
Orion (Mich.), 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 





ADVISORY BOARD OF DIRECTORS | 





Philadelphia. 
REV. CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D.D., Pastor | 
Madison Square Presbyterian Church, N.Y. | 
REV. GEORGE W. PECK, D.D., LL.D., Superin- 
~~ of Temperance Work, Rochester, | 


REV. J. E. PRICE, D.D., Ph.D., Pastor First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Yonkers, N.Y. | 









MkrS. DUNLAP-HOPKINS, Founder of the New | 
York School of Applied Design for Women, | 
President. | 

MRS. ISABELLA CHARLES DAvis of the Inter- | 
national Order of, The King’s Daughters | 
and Sons, - - Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. | 


Re | 

MRS. BALLINGTON BoorH, of the Volunteers of | 
America. | 

Mrs. DONALD MCLEAN, Regent New York | 
Daughters American Revolution. 

Mrs. J. ELLEN FOSTER, President Women’s 
National Republican Association, Lecturer 
on Constitutional Law, Washington Law 

School, Washington, D. C. 



















WOMEN’S NATIONAL AUXILIARY.—OFFICERS 
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170 Broadway, New York City 


and Waterbury, Conn. 





GEORGE HALDORN, Mining Attorney, New York. 
E. E. JACKSON, ex-Governor, Maryland. 
WM. H. JACKSON, Congressman from Maryland. 
OLIVER H. LAU, M.D.,.Physician, Detroit, Mich. 
JOHN MACGINNISS, Vice-President United Cop- 
per Co., Butte, Mont. 
KENNETH R. M’LAREN, Sec’y Corporation Trust 
New Jersey... 
EIMER, Physician, New York. 
Plow, ‘Asst Treasurer, L. 8. & 


CARL F. Pric#, Secretary. 

LEONARD W. 8 . Wholesale Jeweler, N. Y. 

FRANK A. VANDERLIP, Vice-President National 
City Bank, New York. 


REV. GEORGE E. REED, D.D., LL.D., President 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 

REY. FLOYD W. TOMKINS, D.D., Rector Holy 
Trinity Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

MAJOR-GENERAL H. ©. CORBIN, U. 8. Army. 

ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY, U. 8. Navy. 

HON. CHAUNCEY -M. Depew, U. 8S. Senator 
from New York. 

HON. LYMAN J. GAGE, ex-Secretary Treasury. 

HON. ROBERT E. PATTISON, Ex-Governor of 
Pennsylvania. 

HON. J. E. RICKARDS, Ex-Governor of Montana. 

HON. LESLIE M. SHAW, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

Hon. H. C. PAYNE, Postmaster-General of the 
United States. 

HON. CHARLES EMORY SMITH, Ex-Postmaster- 
General of the United States. 

HON. WILLIAM A, STONE, Ex-Governor of Penn- 
sylvania. 

ROBERT PITCAIRN, Pittsburg, Pa. 

S. H. VANDERGRIFT, Trustee Estate of J. J. 
Vandergrift, Deceased, Pittsburg, Pa. 


MRS. WILLIAM C. CHOATE, President New York 
Exchange for Women’s Work. 

MRS. M. FULLERTON, Superintendent of the 
Society for the Improvement of the Condition 
of the Poor. 

MRS. RALPH D. TRAUTMANN, President 
Women’s Health Protective Association. 


MRS. CHARLES TRUAX, B.A., MRS. EDMUND 
HUBBARD, MRS. COLGATE Hoyt, Mrs. HOWARD 
CARROLL, MRS. J. FREDERICK ESLER, MRS. 
WILLIAM G. STATES, MRS. FREDERICK PIERSON, 
MRS. RICHARD H. SAVAGE, MRS. LOVELL 
JEROME, MRS. WILLIAM GILBERT DAVIES, MRS. 
GEORGE PLACE, MISS EMMA THURSBY. 


Readers of Taz Lirzrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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What Rheumatics 
Should Eat 


Bacon is good. 

Avoid red meats. They’re rich in uric acid. 

Chicken, turkey and all flesh of fowls is 
excellent, 

Fish of all kinds is good. 

Vegetables of all kinds are good. especially 
rice and macaroni. 

Use vinegar and spices sparingly. 

Drink plenty of pure water—-but little with 
meals, however. 

Go slow on tea and coffee, and use no liquors 
whatever. 


Rheumatic pains are evidence of the presence 


of uric acid, lactic acid and other foreign sub- | 


stances which are absorbed from red meats and 
“rich” foods. While careful diet will Prevent 

future accumulation of acid poison, the acid | 
already in the system must be expelled ora 

long period of torture endured. It is best to | 
do this without introducing drugs into the | 
stomach which interfere with digestion. Magic | 
Foot Drafts, which are small plasters applied | 
to the soles of the feet, have the property of | 
stimulating the expulsion of acid poisons 

through the large foot pores in the form of 

sweat, 64% of the nitrogen of which is in the | 
form of the’poison urea. The Drafts, which | 
are worn without the least inconvenience, draw | 
out and absorb these impurities, and have been | 
so successful that they are in use in almost | 
every country in the world. The Magic Foot | 
Draft Co., R U 19 Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich., 
send the Drafts free on approval to everyone 
who writes. If you are satisfied with the 
benefits received, send one dollar. If not, send 
nothing. You decide. A fine booklet on 
rheumatism, illustrated in three colors, is sent 
free with the Drafts. Write today and be cured. 
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| Problem 915. 
By EMIL HOFFMANN, 
(From the Brooklyn Zagie.) 


Black—Seven Pieces. 
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Zaigags 


White —Seven Pieces. 











4krBrjrrp$4;s8s1 S2epbi; 


Ps5p1;Q7;8 
8;2B3Kx1. 


White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems, 


No. go8. Key-move: B-—-Q7. 





No. 909. 
R—Q 8 QxPch B—K 6, mate 
1, == 2. a 3. ———_--— 
K—Kt 6 KxQ 
jeawes Q—K 7 Q—R 3, mate 


I. 








°. «maw - 
> 


—--- 8, 
B—Kt 6 Any 


Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia; 


the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, 
Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Or- 
leans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W, 
Barry, Boston; A. C. White, New York City; F. 
Gamage, Westboro, Mass.; the Rev. J. G. Law, 
Walhalla, S.C.; Dr. J. H. S., Geneva, N. Y.; O. 
Hagman, Stamford, Conn.; T. Hilgers, Union Hill, 





Not a drop can touch you when 
your buggy is closed up by the 


Blizzard Storm Front 
Patented in United States and 
Fits any buggy. 

Adjusted in 30 seconds without getting out or re- 
moving gloves, sides open and close as quickly and 
easily asa door, large line pocket, guaranteed sat- 
isfactory. The large window, 12x 20 inches, is a 

liable transparent material that won’t break. 

ubber Cloth, $3.50; Heavy Rubber Cloth, $4.00. 
Trade-imark ‘Blizzard’ is stamped under drive pocket on inside 
If your dealer hasn’t it, write us. Illustrated booklet free. 
Vehicle Apron & Hood Co., 206 E. Rich St., Columbus, 0, 














If afflicted with 
sore eyes use 


N. J.; C. B. E., Youngstown, N. Y.; R. H. R.,Uni- 
versity of Virginia; R. O’C., San Francisco ; W. 
Runk, Highland Falls, N. Y.; G. Patterson, Win- 
nipeg, Can.; O. C, Pitkin, Svracuse, N. Y.; C. N. 
F., Rome, Ga.; C. O., St. Louis; W. T. St. Au- 
burn, Grossepointe Farms, Mich.; M. Crown, 
Waco, Tex.; W. G. Hosea, Cincinnati; H. J. Cad- 
bury, Cambridge, Mass.; “ Twenty-three,” Phila- 
delphia; ‘‘Arata,’”” New York City; J. Powers, New 
York City ; L. Goldmark, Paterson, N. J.; Mrs. E. 
B., Staunton, Va.; E. N. K., Harrisburg, Pa.; J. 
Francis, Nashville. 
go8: W. R. Coumbe, Mulberry, Fla.; A. H., 
Newton Center, Mass.; J. H. Cravens, Kansas 
City, Mo.; E. A. C., Kinderhook, N. Y.; Z. G., De- 
troit; Lyndon, Athens, Ga.; H. J. Bothe, Balti- 


C. W. and H. A., Staunton, Va.; C. A. Fisher, 
West Hartford, Conn.; F. Altschal. 


Comments (908): “Good variations”—M. M.; “A 
charming illustration of the theme”—G. D.,; 
“Very good”"—F. S$. F.; “Brilliant”"—J. G. L.; “A 
surprisingly effective masked battery "—J. H. S.; 
“Certainly pretty "—W. R.; “The best 2-er I ever 
| encountered "—C. N. F.; “Ingenious, but the ‘mo- 
tif’ discloses the key too plainly’’—W. T. St. A,; 
“One fine, courageous idea; not much variety 
thereafter ’’—J. H.C. 
gog: “One delightful variation ”—M. M.; “Splen- 
did key and well concealed "—F. S. F.; “Deserves 


a prize”—J.G. L.; “Very simple after you've dis- 





These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package, 








| Thompson’s Eye Water 


more, Md.; C. W. Shewalter, Washington, D. C.; | 


[March 19, 1904 


It takes a good 
dealer to sell mght 
lamp-chimneys 





when wrong ones 
pay so much better. 


MACBETH. 


The Index tells you, in ten minutes, all you 
need to know for comfort with lamps and 
the saving of chimney-money; sent free; 
do you want it? 


’ 








Macretn, Pittsburgh. 








BEST SYSTEM 
OF PHYSICAL 
CULTURE... 


1 | E mail our Stand- 
10. ard Chart of 
| . Physical Culture upon 

receipt of 10c. (coin or stamps.) Hang it on 
the wall; it shows by carefully prepared illus- 
trations, our Seathaain by which you can easily 
develop each and every part of your body to 
the ideal of perfection. 

HEALTH ! BEAUTY! STRENGTH! 

1o Cents 

Fifth Avenue School of Physical Culture, 

| Dept. D, 405 Broadway New York, 














Deetlenton 


can be made soft, smooth, and free 
from ene. Sy Se daily use of 
charcoal. It absorbs all gases, and 
stops fermentation. T 


his causes a 


tapid clearing of the complexion, 

MURRAY’S 
CHARGOAL TABLETS 
are composed of pure Charcoal. 


For 10c., in stamps, a full size 25¢. 
box mailed for trial. Once only. 


A.J. Ditman, 41 Astor House, N.Y. 








Your $hoes Hurt? 


Very likely they are not just right 
for bey and may make your feet 


tender, if they haven'tdone so 
already. 


Peterson’s $4.75 Anti- 
Tender Foot Shoes 
arenatural covers for the feetin the 
true sense. They have the needed 
spaces in the proper places and 
never fail to give relief, for bunions, 
corns and callouses, insuring perfect ease 
and complete comfort. Our FREE book- 
let “FOOT AND SHOE POINTERS” 

RAL gives full description, explains the 
TRADS MARE causes of tender feet and makes sug- 
gestions for their care. Send for it to-day ; you will find it well worth your while, 


M. 0, PETERSON & CO., 154 Fifth Ave,, CHICAGO. 








—_ = a 
GRAY HAIR RESTORED 
“WALNUTTA" RK STAIN 
is prepared from the juice of the Philip- 
_ slands walnut, and restores Gray, 
treaked, Faded or Bleached Hair, Eye- 
brows, Beard or Moustache to its original 
color, instantaneously. Givesany shade 
from Light Brown to Black. Does not 
wash off or rub off. Contains no poisons, 
and is not sticky orgreasy. ““Walnutta’* 
Hair Stain will give more satisfactory results in one minute 
than all the hair restorers and hair dyes will in a tifetime. 
Price 60 cents a bottle, postpaid. To convince you of its 











merits we will send a sample ie postpaid for 20c. 
PACIFIC TRADING CO., Dist. Office 78, St. Louis, Mo. 


Reader. of Ta Lirsrary Diegst are asked to mention the publication wheu writing to advertisers. 
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HIGH SALARIES }ey 


AT WORK — 
Paid to illustrators of all kinds, We y 
teach any kind of Drawing you wish 
to learn and guarantee thorough 
instruction and satisfaction or re- 
fund tuition. Our method makes it 
very easy for you to learn, and @ 
course ome ess than a week’s salary /| ' 
of a good draftsman. Sf 
Write for “The Acme Way” and De- 2 
scriptive Circular of Courses or tell kind 
of Drawing you wish to learn, 


Aeme School of Drawing, 121 Masonic Temple, Kalamazoo, Mich. 















covered the trick ”"—J. H. S.; ‘‘ Elegant "—W. R.; 
“ Brilliant "—R. H. R.; “In quality of the best "—C, 
TOP ORGETTI NG! N. F.; “A barren four de force” —W. T. St. A. 
A number of solvers believed that 1 Bx P will 
solve go8, overlooking Black’s reply 1 ———— 
Kt—Q 4. 
In addition to those reported, S. C. Hall, Wa- 
verly, N. Y., and J. H. Leggett, Oroville, Cal., got 
906. 
Prof. From the Monte Carlo Tourney. 
Dickson | 
will mail THE ONLY GAME SWIDERSKI WON, 
you free | Ruy Lopez. 
a trial SWIDERSKI, MARCO, SWIDERSKI, MARCO, 
White. Black, White. Black. 
Copyrighted I ! . P— > 7 29 ~s 7ch o? 2 
? t—B 3Q ~ 3 90 Kt-Bs K—K3 
Exercise || * 3 "Kis °P-OR* |i: Kt-Q ech K-Q; 
and Booklet || 48 x Kt (a) QP xB 32 Kt-B 5ch K-K 3 
$ P— 4 rsF 33 Kt-Kt 7ch K—Q 3 
bé 99 80x B—K Kts5 |34 Kt-Bs5 ch K—K 3 
7 B—K Bx Kt 35 aS ace K—Q 2 
Qs O(chy Rx © 36 P—K Kt 4 Kt—B 2 
The Dickson Correspondence Course is absolutely x B(b) Kt—Ka2 37 Kt-B 3 (f) P—R 
guaranteed to improve your memory. It will teach 10 B—B 4 R—Q 2 33 K—K3 P-- 3 4 
you to recall instantly names, faces, details of busi- sx Kt_Q° = Kt Kt . P_Kt K— 
ness and study, to concentrate your mind, think more B_K B 3 39 Kt_R 3 K-K 3 
clearly, memorize readily, speak without notes, do 12 b—Kt 3 3 40 Kt—N4 2 
more mental work and do it better, thus increasing 13 Kt—-B4 Bx 41 Kt-B s(ch)K—Q 2 
both business and social success. It invigorates, de- 14 RPx B(c) P—Kt 3 42 K—-Q 3 ee 3 
velops, and strengthens the memory and will functions 5 K—K2 Castles 43 Kt-K 3(g) Kt—Q 3 
of the brain. Simple, practical, fascinating. ~ Kt—K K R—-Qs Kt—C Kt—K 
it means more money in your pocket and more K 3 q |44 K 5 Kt oy 
pleasure in your life. 17 KR—QsqRxR 45 Kt—-K 3 Kt—Q 3 
Every student personally instructed by Prof. Henry 18 Rx R x R (d) 46 Kt—Bs Kt—B2 
Dickson, the we ell-known Chicago Educator and Pro- 19 KxR P—B 3 47 K—B 4 Kt—Q 3 ch 
fessor of Oratory in the University of Notre Dame. _ 20 P—-K Bg K—B2 eB Kaw = 3 Kt—B 2 
um ia Plain envelopes used if || 5, K--K 2 Kt—B sq 49 K—B 4 Kt—9 3 ch 
22P—B 5 P—Kt 3 soKtxKt Px Kt 
ProF. HENRY DICKSON, P—K By Px P 51 P—R,4 P—Q 4 ch 
DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY aKtxP(@) Kt-K 3 |s2 Px ch K-03 
* 2s K—K3 Kt—Qsq 53 P—Bs P—Kt 4ch 
754 THE AupDiTorRiuM, CHICAGO. sE-0O, &-K> 3¢PxP Ps Pch 
27 Kt-Kt7ch K—K 2 55 Kx P Kx P 
28 Kt-B 5ch K—K 3 56 P-B 4ch(h)Resigns. 


Notes. 
(a) The usual move is B—R 4, altho Dr. Lasker 
says that by B x Kt, White gains a move. 


(b) The opening of the K Kt’s file is not danger- 
ous after the Queens have been exchanged. Pe 


(c) Almost ane one would have played B Px B 
undoubling the Pawns. 


(d) Marco evidently thought that by the ex- 
change of Rooks, he had a sure Draw. 


(e) White has the better game. Notice that the 








to teach our 
Shorthand pees 4 in 30 days study of 5 hours 
each. No ruled lines ;no position; no shading, 
dots,nor dashes. No longlistof word-signsto confuse, Easy,simple, 
—_ practical. Students in high - grade itiens. 
plevers pleased. Lawyers, doctors, literary folk,c’ ——y 
can now acquire Shorthand with ease for use in their callin 
need to spend months, as with old systems. “Bo: a, Syl ble 
System.” 20th century wonder, is the best. 
sent Free with testimonials, booklets, etc. Write oan 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
(Incorporated) tional Life Buliding, Chicago, Il. 


black Kt is out of play. 
(f) A very strong move as it holds K 5 and Kt s. 


(g) Another fine move threatening to win a 
Pawn. 


(h) This wins the Q B P; the two Pawns on the 
Queen-side must win. 


MAROCZY OUTPLAYS MARCO, 















SUCCESS SHORTHAND 


Taught by mail under the direction of the 

most successful firm of ~ oy reporters 
In th the world. They teach you mail the 
same system they use. Write to-day, for our 
book, *‘ Success Shorthand System 


WALTON, JAMES & FORD 











Suite 25, 77-79 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 








MASTER ENGLISH 


By THE JOHNSON-SHERRY METHOD 


Unequaled in sim on and effectiveness. Courses by mail in 
Centerention, Publie . Rhetoric, Grammar, Litera- 


ture, Vocabulary Building. Punctuation. Special courses for 
1 


business and professional men. Write for catalogue. 


UNIVERSAL SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 634 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 





Ruy Lopez, 
MAROCZY, MARCO. MAROCZY, MARCO. 
White. Black. White. Black. 

1P-K4 P—K 4 19 B—Kt 2 2+ 3 
2Kt—K B3Kt—QB3 /|20P—K 5(c)PxP 
3B—Kts P-QR3 21 Kt x B—B 3 
4B—R4 Kt—B 3 j2 Bx B PxB 

5 Castles P—C 23Q—Q 2 Q-—B,4 
6BxKtch Px 24 P—Q Kt4 are 

(a) 25 P—R3 x 

7P—Q4 B—K 2 26P xP R—R 6 
8Q Kt-Q2 PxP 27R—Kt3 RxR 

g Ktx B—Q 2 2KtxR R—Q sq 
10 P—Q B4 Castles ag9P—Kt5 B—Ksq 
11 P—Q Kt 3 P—B4 30 R—K sq Q—Q2 
12 Kt—K2 Kt—Kts5 3r Ktx P P—Q B 3 (d) 
13P—K R3 B—-K B3 32 P—Kt6 B—Kt2 
14 R—Ktsq Kt—K 4 33 P—Bs5 Q—O 4 
13Kt—-B4 P—Kt3 34 R—-K7 B—R3 
16 Kt—B3 B—Kt ; 35 Q—B4 $8 5 
177Ktx Kt Bx Kt 36 O—B 6 —B 8 ch 
3% Kt—-Q; B—Q5 37 K—Ra2 Resigns. 

Notes. 


(a) The usual move is P—Q 4, or R—-K sq. Ma- 





MORE SALARY 


the qualified persons, and which ound the highest sala- 


ries, with no “7 rimination = account of sex. Would you like 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


to know whatitis? Write 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. F, 


1 OO VISITING 





CARDS: 


5c 
ityle”’ aged Also business, profes professional and frase 
cuts of emblems for all societies. 


ae SCHUSTER | Pre. ‘ ENG, €0., DEPT.308T. LOUIS, M0, 





WANTED—A“*"e. educated men of busi- 


ness ability who desire to earn 
$1,000 per year or more. Give age, qualifications, 
references. DODD, MEAD & CO., New York. 


We know of a profession 
pe — situations are 
y created in excess of 


roczy’s intention is to weaken the Queen- side 
Pawns. 


(b) A very questionable move, as it forces the 
Kt to an unfavorable position. 


(c) Notice the Master-play. 
(d) If 31.., Qx Kt; 32 R—K 8 ch. 





C |Whet Is 


’ 

Daus’ Tip- Top? 
ry PROVE that Daus’ “ Tip-Top” 

he best and simplest device for 
ces 100 copies from =? -writ- 
ten and 50 copte« from typewrit- 
ten original, we will ship Compete 
dup tor, cap size. without 
deposit, on ten (10) days’ trial 


P: less Trade 
acl p= age $5 net 


ren FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CoO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 
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For Your Desk 


Elbert Hubbard 
The * * Royerofters," 


E. Auro 

eh think t that’ ba 
cabinet has added 
several years to my 
earth life by en- 
abling me to tind 
the thing without 
wear or tear on my 
temper and vocabu- 
lary.” 






gi 


Geo. H. Daniels, 
Gen] Pass’r Agent, 
N. Y¥. OC. 1. R. Ry. 


\ 
‘\ in my work,” 


Free to You with 
Your Name in Gold 


Even a gifted writer like Elbert Hubbard cannot ade- 
quately describe the value of this cabinet to the man with 
adesk. It forms a complete, durable, ever-ready recepta- 
cle for all the clippings, manuscripts, illustrations you 
wish to preserve—the cleverest classifier of miscellaneous 

rs ever invented. It is a veritable savings bank of 
information—worth 47 scrap books. 

All a it consists of a substantial air-tight, dust- 
proof box fitted with a full supply of specially made holders, 
on of which not only shows the contents in it, but by the 

ine nious indexing system shows just where everything else 

referring to its contents may be found. It sits conve- 
niently on your desk and takes care absolutely of all the 
papers and data that you might otherwise lose or forget— 
perhaps throw in the waste basket for want of a better 
Gabi to put it. The cabinet is a genuine Library Filing 
ranet never before made in desk size, and has sold for 
in large sizes. The binet we offer 
poe 7s. 8 equal in every respect to the expensive kind 
except the size. The free offer is in connection with 


SYSTEM 


Edited by A. W. SHAW 

SYSTEM gives every month 200 or more pages of indispen- 
sable information for business men. Sh ars m is essential 
to business success. And, so is SYSTEM, the magazine. 
e new business tricks that save 
time—all the little office 
wrinkles that save worry. 
en SYSTEM you can 
Yearn all that anyone can pos- 


It tells every month all 


ular een will 
solve your business perplexi- 
Bohrais tat it does not, 
a staff of ex- 
Daneman! business men 
a will answer your qu 
tions gladly and d cheerfully 
and promptly. This service 
will one single 
mny—if re a are a subscri- 
ber to SYS EM. The price of 
M is two dollars a 
year. It is worth a great deal 
more than that to an alert 
man with his eyes on the 
main chance 
An official of the Lond 
tional Cash 
Company “The ideas gathered from your 
magazine ae have enabled me to os formulate systems for 


Mr. Patterso Pork greatly orders, 
which iowe lotvers Theat the work 
Sy have learned more from “in five 


months than in ten years of hard SYSTEM and knocks 
in business. It a worth ten times the eo. r 
F. A. PHILBRICK, Baraboo 
Special Offe 
We said the desk cabinet oie 
cost you nothing. Here is the 
way. Send us two dollars for a 
year’s subscription to SYSTEM 
and we will send you, every cost 
prepaid, a cabinet with your 
name in gold ontop, Write your 
name and address in the white 
space opposite; tear out this ad- 
vertisement and mail it to us, 
Write plainly, so that we will 
make no mistake in setting your 
name. Inclose the money and 
we will enter you as a subscri- 
r—send you an expert consul- 
tation certificate entitling you 
to free advice—and anne 70 | the 
cabinet. Act at once. e have 
only a few of the cabinets on 
hand and we believe they will be 
snapped up ina hurry. 


THE SYSTEM COMPANY 
940 First National Bank Building, Chicago 


Let ‘UsHelp You Think 


Have you been called upon to speak on short 
notice? Do you require help in the prepa- 
ration of literary work? Do you seek facts 
or statistics which are difficult to obtain ? 
We prepare carefully 
SPEECHES SERMONS 
TOASTS LECTURES 
TREATISES, etc. 
Novels, Plays, and All Kinds of Manu- 
scripts Criticised, Revised, and Sold 
on Commission 


All Transactions Strictly Confidential 
The International Literary Bureau 
Established 1893 
Bible House New York City 


“TUaH SSTNdaY CHV TUVE ALM 





ESSAYS 


Readers of Tue Lrrerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 





6” and 8” 
Gold Bonds 


Unrivaledin Strength and 
Security. 


Best Form of Investment. 


Interest Quarterly. 
Safe as a First Mortgage. 


Issued by an Institution, the 
greatest ofits kind in the U.S. En- 
dorsed by Banks and Trust Com- 
panics throughout the country. 

This is a guaranteed investment. 
Whether you have $100 or $1000 
to invest it will pay you to com- 
municate with us and learn about 
the surely, the profits and the 
advantages of this opportunity. 


Capital and Surplus 


$1,150,000 


THE GLOBE SECURITY COMPANY 
150 Nassau St., New York. 
MEN OF ABILITY AND CHARACTER 
DESIRED AS SPECIAL 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

WRITE US 














‘Wash Your Fat Away’ 
S) HOWARD 


OBESITY 
OINTMENT 
A CURE BY ABSORPTION 










Harmless, Certain and Inexpensive. 


) EXTERNALLY APPLIED 


Titeraliy washes away the fat from 
any or all parts of the body without 
injury to the most delicate skin— 
restores natural youthful appear- 
ance ; no wrinkles or flabbiness. 
A simple, easy treatment for 
ladies or gentlemen ; no nauseous 
stomach-wrecking drugs ; no diet- 
ing, inconvenience or change of 
habits. 

RESULTS GUARANTEED 
or Money Refunded 
Send for our free obesity book 
which tells the whole story about 
this new, scientific discovery. All 
correspondence absolutely confi- 


dential. 
THE HOWARD CO., 
No. 6 West 22nd St., 














Suite A 4. N. ¥. City. 








The Wonderful Vapor 


Varoma 


CURES 


Whooping Cough 
and Croup 


Relieves al! throat and lung diseases, As a ger- 
micide, disinfects perfectly (without injary to the 
most delicate fabrics) sick rooms, etc. The vapor 
is non-poisonous, non-irritating and agreeable, 


At all druggists or by mail. Particulars free, 


THE VAROMA MEDICAL COMPANY 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 











THE LITERARY DIGEST 


A Study in ‘‘ Opposition.” [ 
By G. REICHHELM, | 
| 


The following Pawn-study was composed for 
the Pennsylvania State-Association Tourney, on 
Washington’s Birthday. It has baffled very many 
experts. 





White. 


Wi 





| 

Bem | 
a @i:a 2 
“Wie @ 
Z 7 ZZ | 
| 2eaeae 


Black. 
White to play and win. 



















“A First-Water Gem.” 


The following position is taken from the Pitts- 
burg Dispatch. W. E. Napier, the distinguished 
expert, says that White’s play ‘“‘would reflect 
credit on a Morphy.” 


Black (Amateur). 


a4 _@ Bee 
@ ay a3 
$i ye 
@ oui Ba 
ae a @ 


Bee @ 


y wy, wy, yy, 7 
BF? 7s 
White (H. A. Stauffer, of Butler). 


It is Black’s move. 





Uy 
—Y 











SVG 

















White. Black, 
Bites R—Kt 7 
Looks like loss of white Q, or mate; but- 
2R—Q sq! Q—R sq 
39-k 4!! R—Kt sq 
5Rx Rech QxR 
6P—R7 8-2 B sq 
7 P—R8 (Q) —B8&(Q 
8 Q—K 8 ch!! QxQ 
9 Q x Q mate 


The St. Louis Problem-Tourney. 


We have received information that, thus far, 
many foreign problematists have responded while 
very few Americans have sent problems. We 
hope that our friends who make problems will 
take special interest in this tourney, You have 
until June 30. Send problems with mottoes in 
sealed envelopes to Mr. X. Hawkins 863 Robber- 
son Avenue, Springfield, Mo. 


WELL WORTH 
LOOKING INTO 


$700—will buy a 20-share interest in one-half of the 
receipts from the sales of lots ina new Park Cemetery, a 
beautiful property, well located and under excellent 
management. 

This interest, following well established precedents, 
should double in value within ‘azesr. and on a conservative 
estimate will return about $8,000. 








USE Le Page’s Phete Paste 
E STRONGEST 
PAGE'S GLUE “es 
WORLD 


Le Page’s Gold Medal Mucilage. 


CG tery securities rank among the safest investments. 
Full particulars furnished on request. 


| | 





[March 19, 1904 


Pears 


We perspire a pint a 
day without knowing it; 
ought to; if not, there’s 
trouble ahead. The ob- 
structed skin becomes. 
sallow or breaks out in 
pimples, The trouble goes 
deeper, but this is trouble 
enough. 

If you use Pears’ Soap, 
no matter how often, the 
skin is clear and soft and 
open and clear. 


Sold all over the world. 











So. EE. MADDEN, 





20 Broad Street, 


New York. | 
Readers of Tur Lirrerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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RHEUMATISH 


Tartarlithine 


is the antidote to the uric acid 
poisoning which causes rheu- 
matism and gout. External 
remedies or appliances cannot 
reach the seat of the trouble. 
Tartarlithine does not upset 
the stomach, 


Prescribed and endorsed by the 
leading physicians of the country. 


Ask Your Doctor About It 


Free Sample and our booklet on the 
Cure of Rheumatism sent on request. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
97 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHIME CO 








INVENTIONS 


patented and sale undertaken if patent is obtained 
by us. 20 yearsexperience. Send for booklet. 


Patent Development Co. of America, 
180 Broadway, New York City. al 















Back Numbers of the Literary Digest Wanted. 


For back numbers of THE LITERARY D1iGEsT, whole 
numbers 336, 5, 386, 387 and 620, and for Indexes 
for Vols. 16, 18, 20 and 25, returned to us at once in 
good order, we will pay 15 cents per copy. Publishers, 
THE LITERARY DIGEST, 30 Lafayette Piace, N. Y. City- 





